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REMINISCENCES OF THE CONQUERED PROVINCES. 


Ir is not uninteresting, amid the conflict of opinions as to the 
influence of events, personal ambition, the supercession of imperial 
dictatorship by a constitutional ministry, or popular clamour, in 
bringing about the late war, to refer to what the late Prévost 
Paradol said, almost prophetically, in his work “La France 
Nouvelle,” when treating of “the future.” The dismemberment 
of Denmark, tolerated by France, notwithstanding the formal 
offers of co-operation on the part of England to prevent so dan- 

us an act of iniquity, the encouragement given to Prussia in 
its designs against Austria, the help given, with the sanction of 
France, by Italy, and the jealousy entertained by France with 
rd to the unification of Germany, would, indeed, as that able 
itical writer pointed out, inevitably lead‘to war. 

This point being granted, the next question the same able 
writer proposed to his readers was, “ Shall we conquer Prussia? 
The simple fact that such a question can be proposed only shows 
too clearly the change that has taken place within the last few 
years. The only question that could be debated at a former time, 
when speaking of the military power of continental states, was, 
whether France could hold her own against Europe coalesced; 
now the question is, whether France would beat Prussia—and 
there is no one who does not consider such a struggle as one of the 
most serious trials our country may have to undergo.” 

The writer then goes on to consider the question under the two- 
fold aspect of possible success and possible reverses. 

Suppose success followed upon the onslaught of France upon 
Germany, the modern theory of nationalities demands for legiti- 
mate annexation of provinces that there should be identity of race, 
or language, and consent on the part of the population. ‘To 
annex Belgium and the Rhenish provinces would then demand : 
the same disregard of the said principles of identity and consent, 
#8 has been shown by Prussia in the duchy of Posen and the 

ish portions of Schleswig. 
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But suppose for a moment Prussia to be the conqueror? “There 
is no necessity in such a case,” says M. Prévost Paradol, « t, 
dwell upon such a catastrophe in order to make it felt that it 
would be the tomb of French greatness. France would certain] 
not be annihilated; there still exists in Europe a sufficiently det 
perception of the necessity of a certain equilibrium (alas! there 
are some who have no conception of the kind whatsoever), that 
our modest existence may still appear useful to several powers, and 
when the jealousy of all parties towards us shall have been suff. 
ciently appeased by our irreparable humiliation, jealousies among 
the victors themselves, or the jealousy of neutrals against our gole 
conqueror would unquestionably have a tendency to keep us alive, 
without force, without honour, in the midst of our ruins. It js 
even possible that Alsace and Lorraine may not be then taken 
from us; but that which would be taken from us, without means 
of averting it, would be the power of opposing such a dismember. 
ment whenever our triumphant rival should determine such to be 

racticable and useful to his interests, and the day would not be 
- in coming.” 
his, it will be observed, is admitting a great deal, for it takes 
what may be accurately described as the reverse position of that 
assumed by sanguine French patriots, who look to the present 
peace merely as a grant of time in which to reorganise the arm 
and to accumulate resources for the reoccupation of the frontier 
provinces. 

The line of demarcation assumed by Germany, traced as it is by 
the physical disposition of territory—the course of rivers, the 
departition of mountains, and the boundary line of German-speak- 
ing populations—was clearly marked out in an article on tie Rhine 
in the New Monthly Magazine, No. 600, for December, 1870, and 
that line of demarcation has been followed out almost to the 
letter. France will be left with the Meuse, Longwy, Montmedy, 
and Verdun. A further compromise, by which Toul and Nancy 
upon the Upper Moselle should be left to France, was also sug- 
gested, and considering the geographical position, the antecedents, 
and the thoroughly French character of the capital of Lorraine, 
Germany has acted wisely in making the concession, The German 
frontier should, we added, taking into consideration the pecu- 
liarities of the terrain, and the boundaries of German-speaking 
populations, “stretch from Metz by Marsal to the Vosges,” and 
the line is made to pass within a few miles of the last-mentioned 
place, leaving Luneville to France. Belfort and Montbeliard, 1 
was also added, being upon tributaries to the Rhone, should be 
left to France to secure anything like a permanent frontier, and 
the concession (nominally made for the entrée of Paris) 1s m 
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reality considerable on the part of Germany, as it leaves the 
laces which pants | the pass between the Vosges and 
the Jura in the hands of France, which loses, on the other hand, 
what is far more valuable, the industrial centres on the Upper 


Although Nancy, as at.the head of the Moselle, is situated 
ypon a plateau or elevated table-land, and Metz lies in the valley 
the same river flowing onwards by Tréves to the Rhine at 
Coblentz, the departition of the hilly country is such that German 
strategists themselves admit that the tenure of any cis-Vosgian 
territory can only be looked upon in the light of a glacis—a term 
ysed in fortification to designate an elevation of earth surrounding 
a fortress on the exterior of the covered wing, to which it serves 
asa parapet, but which is also more commonly used to express the 
and insensible slope that leads down from the parapet, and 
which is open to the guns from the batteries in the rear. The 
cis-Vosgian territories are then, according to this German view, 
defensive territories—a glacis upon a large scale, capable of 
resisting all attempts at assaults, and hence, at the same time, 
holding the populations to which they incline at bay. This, quite 
apart from the question of the brief distance that would be left 
between the new German frontier, with its advanced strongholds, 
and the present capital of France, in case of renewed hostilities. 

The past history of the provinces east and north-east of Paris, 
their Teutonic bias, and even their religious sympathies, in part, 
have ever more or less detached them from other portions of ‘* La 
Belle France.” ‘These peculiarities are further enhanced by the 
physical character of the countries in question, and we avail our- 
selves of some notes of travel made previous to the recent war in 
order to render these points more clear. A careful and thought- 
ful consideration of their bearing may lead some to entertain a 
different opinion to that upheld by the majority, of a facile re- 
conquest of the lost territories, and to ponder whether, perchance, 
an opposite result—the emancipation of old centres of Pro- 
testantism and the preponderance of the old Germanic element— 
is not as probable in the future, as their restoration to a domina- 
hon of a vacillating and oft-changing character, one that, by its 
discontent and turbulence, checks industrial and social progress, 
and places property and life in perpetual insecurity. 

The capital of France, and that it may (with all its faults) long 
continue to be such is our ardent hope, occupies, it is to be ob- 
served, the centre of an immense circular basin—a tertiary basin, 

ecologically speaking—and proceeding eastwards, as in other 
rections, the traveller is for a long time continually on the 
ascent, but so gently, as to be scarcely perceptible except to the 
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practised observer, one series of heights succeeding by such plea. 
sant slopes to another, that the increasing elevation of each gue. 
cessive crest becomes barely apparent. Yet have each of these 
prominent lines—rims, as it were, of a series of basins one within 
the other—been the seat of many important military events, 

On the first line of crest, cleft by the Seine at Fontainebleg 
but prolonged to nigh Versailles, are Montereau, Nogent, Sezanne 
Vauchamps, Montmirail, Champaubert, Epernay, Craone, andj 
Laon, all spots whose soil has been bathed in blood. On the 
second, or close to it, are Troyes, Brieuve, Vitry le Francois, 
Sainte Menehould, Valmy. On the third, the defiles of Argonne, 
On the fourth, Bar-sur-Seine, Bar-sur-Aube, Bar-le-Duc, Ligny, 
Near the fifth, Chatillon-sur-Seine, Chaumont, Toul, Verdun, 
The sixth is formed by the highlands that extend from Langres 
to Metz, by Thionville, Longwy, Montmedy, and Meziéres, The 
more we look into human things, the more do we efface the 
dominion of that blind divinity whom the ancients designated as 
chance, and who still reckons worshippers among the idle and the 
credulous. Many have wondered how it has happened that the 
particular places here mentioned should be so exposed to the evils 
of war, but geography comes here in aid of history, and points out 
that they are the inevitable points of military occupation, the 
crests of so many ridges that successively defend the approaches of 
the capital. 

The highway to the east lies by Pantin, Noisy-le-Sec, through 
the forest of Bondy and Chellis to Meaux. The old forest, so 
celebrated as the scene of tragical events from the assassination of 
Chilperic II., to more recent dramatised episodes, is now cut up 
by the chateau of Raincy, which belonged to the Orleans family, 
There are several stations on this part of the road, but the express 
stops not till it reaches Meaux, situated in a handsome plain on 
the Marne. 

The modern model traveller may possibly break a crust as an 
excuse to taste the renowned fromage de Brie, imbibe a glass of 
La Vallée, and then hurry on; but the ancient capital of the 
Meldi, and whence its name, possesses an interest which 1is not ‘0 
be so summarily disposed of. This was the frontier town of the 


Thibauts—the hereditary counts of Champagne — illustrious cru- . 


saders, and always designated in history as “the great.” As the 
chief town of Brie Champenoise, it was also one of the places in 
which the reformed faith met with a favourable reception; but 1t 
afterwards came into the hands of the League, from. which it 
revolted to juin Henry IV. 

The town is divided by the Marne into two unequal parts, and 
the canal of the Oureq passes by the foot of its ancient walls, 
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hich have, a8 is now usual in most other French towns, been 
planted with trees and converted into promenades. ‘The streets 
are not well laid out, but the houses are tolerably ood. The 
principal building is the cathedral, commenced in the eleventh 
century. The architecture is Gothic; the magnificent choir 
contains a marble statue of Bossuet, who was ays. of this see. 
There are two parish churches and a Protestant church. The 
Palais de Justice is an old monument of the times of the Counts 
of Champagne. ‘There are good barracks for cavalry. The 

ulation, estimated at nine thousand, is chiefly engaged in the 
manufacture of cottons, leather, glue, saltpetre, vinegar, and 
earthenware, and they carry on a considerable trade with Paris in 
corn, especially oats; flour, the well-known fromage de Brie, 
wool, cattle, poultry, wood, and coal. The old bridge across the 
Marne, from the great fall of the water which the bridge causes, 
impedes the navigation, which is carried on by a very ancient 
navigable cut called the Cornillon Canal, There isa well-attended 
weekly market, and there are four yearly fairs. ‘There are a 
subordinate court of justice, and a court for commercial suits, 
several government offices, two hospitals, two seminaries for the 

iesthood, a high school, a Protestant Bible society, a public 
Fbcary of eleven thousand volumes, another library at the bishop’s 
palace, 2 museum, and a society of agriculture, science, and 
arts. 

Meaux, although the seat of the bishop,’ is not the political 
capital of the department of Seine et Marne, which is in extent, 
as also in amount of population, below the average of French 
departments. The vineyards occupy forty-five thousand acres, 
and the quantity of wine produced is considerable. It is, how- 
ever, generally speaking, of very inferior quality ; the best are 
the 4 and white wines of Les Vallées. Gardens and orchards 
occupy above sixteen thousand acres, and woods about two hun- 
- poet acres, of which forty thousand are included in the 
orest of Fontainebleau. 

Following the valley of the Marne, we come next to La Ferté 
sous Jouarre, one of the chief seats of Protestantism, and which, 
therefore, suffered proportionately in the wars of the League. 
This small town, with a population of some three thousand, is 
pleasantly situated in the valley of the Marne, in which river there 
isa small island close to the town. Round the town are a number 
of country seats and houses, and near it, on the right bank of the 
Marne, is the castle of Barre, flanked with towers, and command- 
be beautiful prospect. The chief trade of La Ferté is in ex- 
ellent millstones wrought out of the tertiary millstone grit; but 
tiles and pottery are also made, and there are other branches of 
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industry, boats being likewise built here for the navigation gnq 
trade of the river. Close by is the borough of Jouarre, pig. 
turesquely situated on a mountain, and whence La Ferté gous 
Jouarre, and beyond is a pretty valley watered by the Morin, with 
ruins of an abbey. : 

Still higher up the same long valley of the Marne, but in the 
department of the Aisne, we have Chateau Thierry, which derives 
its name from a castle built about a.p. 720 by Charles I, sur. 
named Martel, because he always had a hammer in hand where. 
with to strike his enemies; for Thierry de Chelles, or Thierry IV, 
who coming to the throne of France at the age of seven, perished 
when only twenty-three. It is said that this youthful and nominal 
monarch was married and had a son, but if so, Charles Martel, 
not caring for any further nominal royalty, did not call him to 
the throne, the succession to which he reserved for his own 
children. 

Chateau Thierry rises in the form of an amphitheatre on the 
right bank of the river. It is well built, and is overlooked by the 
ruins of the ancient castle, round which the town was gradually 
formed; and which became at a later period the residence of the 
counts of Champagne. This town suffered as severely in the 
invasion of France by the allies in 1814 as it has done in the in- 
vasion of 1870, the town and suburbs having been three times 
imagen The French A’sop—worthy La Fontaine—was bom 

ere, and a justly proud people have erected a statue to his memory 
upon the bridge over the Marne. 

On the way hence to Epernay a feudal castle presents itself to 
the view, situated on an eminence, and in such good keeping that 
it seems to have been overlooked by time and by the revolution. 
The fact was that it had never had anything to do with those two 
formidable powers. It is altogether a modern antiquity. Those 
inoffensive towers and innocent ramparts have been only recently 
raised, and that by no aristocrat, but by a wine merchant of 
Epernay. Madame Veuve Clicquot resolved upon conferring her 
daughter on one who should have as much parchment as she had 
nik -achen—e Mortemart—and she built this modern feudal castle 
for their residence. The fancy cost two millions of francs, but 
England and Russia paid them. The widow Clicquot’s cham 
pagne is as much in vogue in London and in St. Petersburg as the 
wit of the Mortemarts was at Versailles. all 

Yet this prosperity takes its date from an epoch which 1s not 
contemplated by Frenchmen with feelings of pride. Madame 
Clicquot entertained the Emperor Alexander at her house in 1814 
at an expense of thirty thousand francs. The money was W 
invested. The emperor, on his return to St. Petersburg, wo 
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drink no other champagne but what was supplied by his hostess 
of Rheims. The courtiers naturally followed the example of their 
‘mperial master, and a subservient fashion brought up the rear. 
Hence it was that the chateau of Boursault rose upon the hill-side 
over the pleasant vale of Mordeuil and Cumiéres to receive the 
Comte de Chevigne, son-in-law to the widow Clicquot, and author 
of certain “Contes Champenois,” which have the reputation of 
being very racy. . 

Every Champenois is, has been, or will be, more or less, con- 
nected with grape-wine cultivation or the trade in wines. It seems 
to be a most profitable business, and entails wealth, health, and 
long life upon its devotees. Madame Clicquot passed her eightieth 

: M. Moét, whose name is no less renowned, boasted of his 
chateau too—that of Romont—of his millions (of francs), and still 
more of his ninety years; M. Werlé, the Mayor of Rheims, was 
also said tobe worth his twenty millions (of francs); and no 
wonder, when the Russians alone consumed, upon an average, a 
million of bottles of champagne in a year. 

The manufacture of a light, sparkling, pleasant wine on the 
open, chalky slopes of Champagne and of the Marne, dates from 
a very remote time. The Emperor Wenceslaus, who was the greatest 

ard in his empire, since his ministers found him more fre- 
quently under the table than on the throne, and his subjects finished 
by leaving him there, took great delight in champagne. Philip 
of Burgundy, who took pride in signing himself “ Philip, Duke 
of Good Wines,” placed his Sillery when at table by the side of 
his Beaune. But it was really only in the sixteenth century that 
their reputation became established. Francis I., Henry IV., and 
even the Pope Léon X., all lovers of good things, had their own 
vineyards at Ay. Hence the wines of Champagne were all the 

in the seventeenth century. The Church and the nobility 
tivalled with one another as to who should produce the best wines. 
A Benedictine monk, Dom Pérignon, brought the vineyards of 
Be abbey of Hautvilliers to such perfection, that they have since 
remained among the best in the province, whilst the lady of Mar- 
shal d’Estrées brought the process of ripening her wines in the 
cellars of her chateau of Sillery to such perfection that the Court 
would have no other. When the celebrated agricultural tourist— 
Young—was at Sillery, the vineyard belonged to the marquis of 
that name, the husband of Madame de Genlis. 
_ The red wines of Champagne were still most in esteem when 
in 1780 M. Moét bottled off six thousand bottles of sparkling 
white wine. People laughed at the venture as an act of madness. 
Yet now Champagne exports as many millions of white wine as 
the merchant of Epernay bottled in thousands only eighty years 
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ago. Some of the corks bear now the most distinguished 
in France. But cannot a Montébello do in the present da wha 
the lady of Marshal d’Estrées did in the time of Louis XTV.? ; 
It must not be supposed that the whole province of Champ; 
roduces good wines. The vineyards of the department of the 
arne alone furnish the wine that has obtained so much celebrit 
and is now so largely exported, and, unfortunately, so 
adulterated. Every bottle destined for Germany and Switpes 
land has eight parts of brandy and sugar-candy to one hundred 
added. For England and Russia it is necessary to add fifteen to 
sixteen per cent. Who cannot taste the sugar-candy in some 
superlatively sweet champagnes? The roseate tinge is produced 
by a few drops of a liquor called vin de Fimes, from a town 9 
called six leagues from Rheims, and which is obtained by boilin 
elderberries with cream of tartar. This upon the authority of 
Jullien (Topographie de tous les Vignobles Connus, &c., p. 23), 
In the Ardennes, the grape-vine is only cultivated near Piethel, 
Sedan, and Vouziers; the wine produced is of a very ordinary 
character, and is consumed in the country. But in Marne the 
vineyards occupy about twenty-five thousand hectares of land, the 
most renowned being those of Rheims and Epernay. The best red 
wines are obtained on the northern slopes of the Marne, known as 
the Montagnes de Rheims, and the best vineyards are those of 
Verzy, Verzenay, Mailly, and Saint Basle. Those of Bouzy are 
also especially renowned for their delicate flavour, but those of the 
“ Clos de Saint Thierry”’ unite the colour and bouquet of the wines 
of High Burgundy with the lightness of the wines of Champagne. 
Hautvilliers, Mareuil, Disy, Pierry, and Epernay are most renowned 
for their white wines, but the choicest grapes are used for the 
manufacture of superior red wines. ‘The vineyards of Taissy, 
Lades, Chigny, Rilly, and Villers-Allerand also produce champagne 
of first quality. The vineyard of Cumiéres, near Epernay, and 
upon the slopes known as the “ Céteaux de la riviére de Mare,” 
is close to the districts celebrated for their white wines, and yet is 
only reputed for its red wines, which excel even those of the 
mountain of Rheims in delicacy of flavour, but they have less 
spirit and body, and they are so precocious, that some years they 
attain maturity the first year, and seldom keep more than two of 
three years. : 
The most esteemed of all the white wines of Champagne is that 
of Sillery, in the canton of Verzy, two leagues from Rheims. This 
wine is of an amber colour and dry taste, it has body and spintt, it 
peeteeees the freshness of the mouth, has tonic properties, and can 
e partaken of in large doses without inconvenience. Sillery 
itself is on a plain; its wines are produced on the “ céteaux” of 
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Verzenay, Mailly, and Ludes. Ay, close by Epernay, stands at 
Bete’ of the laejitite of the river Marne; dhe wines produced 
at Mareuil, in the same neighbourhood, go by the same name, and 
rival them, indeed, in their fine sparkling yet light and delicate 
flavour. The white wines of Hautvilliers also rival those of Ay. 
Wines little inferior to those of Ay are also obtained at Pierry, 
but they have a slight flavour of the flints that abound ‘in the soil. 
The wines of Sizy always rank with those of Ay. The red wines 
most in repute in Haute-Marne are those of Aubigny and Mont- 
Saugeon. Those of Aube are “ Les Riceys,” the name of certain 
vineyards situated. on the slopes of Bar-sur-Aube and Bar-sur- 


Sparkling champagnes are obtained by bottling the wines at a 
high temperature, when a year old or less, and promoting fermenta- 
tion. The secret of determining this has, however, never been 
discovered. The best grapes and best years do not produce the 
- &grands mousseux.” ‘The grapes of summers least favourable to 
ripening the grapes produce wines that ferment to such a degree 
ws to break the bottles. The high price of sparkling champagnes 
is, in fact, partly due to the accidents and difficulties met with in 

ucing the wine. The loss is generally from fifteen to twenty 
out of a hundred ; it is sometimes thirty to forty. 

It only remains to observe that itis de rigueur, especially with 
English travellers,-to consume a pint bottle of champagne -at 
Epernay, the effect of which is that he will be then qualified to 
understand that when the proverb said, “ Ninety-nine sheep and 
one Champenois make one hundred beasts,” it was by too much 
wit that the said Champenois passed for being bétes. 

“Sire,” said a grave president, who was once explaining the 
matter to Napoleon, “a count of Champagne was one day in want 
of money. This is a want that princes are sometimes exposed to 
as well as their subjects. So he cast his eyes around to see where 
he could put on an additional tax. But this was, as usual, a ver 
difficult matter; everything was already taxed. But if the sheep 
were taxed on the pastures, they were not taxed in the towns, so 
the count resolved that a certain sum should be raised upon every 

sheep that entered the gates of a town. To avoid this, 
the Champenois used to drive in only a smaller number at a time. 
One day, a farmer having carried up the amount to ninety-nine, he 
was seized by the tax-gatherer and added to his flock, with the 
tion that ‘ Ninety-nine sheep and one Champenois make a 
hundred beasts.’ ” | 
_ Champagne, ancient Campania, and so designated on account of 
a flat and level character, was formerly one of the largest 
most important provinces of France, and it possesses paramount 
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historical interest from the former greatness of its feudal lords, J; 
was bounded to the north by Hainault and the bishopric of Lj 
or by Luxembourg and Namur; on the east by the Barrois 
other-parts of Lorraine; on the south by Franche-Comté and 
Burgundy; and on the west by the Gatinois, the Isle of France, 
and Picardy. It is now divided into the departments of Aisne, 
Ardennes, Aube, Marne, Haute-Marne, and Yonne. The 
part of the province is comprehended in the basin of the Seine, 
which, and by its tributaries, the Marne, the Aube, and the 
Yonne, it is watered. To these rivers we may add the Aisne (g 
feeder of the Oise), with its tributaries, the Suippe and the Vile, 
the Armangon and the Serain, feeders of the Tense, and the 
Meuse, which waters the north-eastern and northern parts. The 
Seine, Aube, Marne, Aisne, Yonne, and Meuse are navigable, 
At the period of Cesar’s invasion of Gaul, the country was 
divided between the two great races of the Celtze or Galli, properly 
so called, and the Belge; the Matrona, or Marne, was their common 
boundary. Of the Belgic tribes, the Remi were the most im- 
portant, especially after their early-formed and _faithfully-kept 
alliance with the Romans had secured to them the patronage of 
that powerful people. They gave their name to Reims, or Rheims, 
The Catalauni, wha gave their name to Chalons-sur-Marne, are 
- supposed to have been a subdivision of the Remi. Of the Celtic 
race were the Senones, the Tricasses, and the Lingones, whose 
names are preserved in the towns of Sens, Troyes, and Langres, 
In the division of Gaul by the Roman emperors, this district 
was partitioned out between the provinces of Lugdunensis (Lyons), 
Prima and Quarta (or Senonia), and Belgica, Prima, and Secunda, 
The district known as Bassigny depended upon the first Lyonnois. 
Champagne was one of the parts of Gaul which remained 
longest in the possession of the Roman emperors. After the Bur 
gundians and Franks had crossed the Rhine and acquired settle- 
ments in that country, and the south and west parts had been oc 
cupied by the Visigoths, nay, even after the Roman empire iteelf 
had fallen, and the last Cxsar of Rome had been deposed in the 
person of Augustulus (A.D. 476), Cgidius and his son, Syagrius, 
who governed this part of Gaul in the name of the emperor of 
west, continued in possession of their authority, and still upheld 
the Roman name. Merovius, or Merowig (from mer, “ great, 
and wig, “ warrior”), the founder of the Merovingian dynae 
had however, made himself master of Rheims and Chalons about 
year 456, and Clovis, or Clotwig, son of Childeric, and grandson 
of Merovius, subdued the remainder after the defeat of Syagnus. 
After the death of Clovis (aD. 511) it became part of 
kingdom of Austrasia, one of those into which the states acq 
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and ruled by him were dismembered. It was probably about this 
time that Campania Remensis and Campania Catalaunensis became 
united under the common designation of Champagne. We read 
of several dukes of Champagne during the continuation of the 
Merovingian dynasty. The last of these were of the family of 

in PHeristal, mayor of the palace of Austrasia, one branch of 
whose posterity shortly after ascended the throne, and are known 
as the princes of the Carlovingian dynasty. 

Under the Carlovingian princes, the great officers of the pro- 
yinces and governors of the towns contrived in many cases to 
render their power hereditary; their dependents managed to do the 
same; and even the archbishops and bishops made themselves 
masters of the towns which were the capitals of their diocese. The 
archbishops of Rheims and Sens obtained the chief power in 
Champagne. The rise, however, of the powerful house of Ver- 
mandois repressed the ambition of the prelates, obliged them to 
ive up their temporal power, and finally obtained the pre-eminence 
in Champagne. 

In the early part of the tenth century, Herbert, or Heribert IT., 
Count of Vermandois, became the first sovereign and hereditary 
Count of Champagne and Brie. He appears to have entitled 
himself Count of Troyes and Meaux. He was an active partici- 
pator in the troubles which marked the reign of Charles le gimple, 
whom, by an act-of treachery, he made his captive. Disgusted by 
the refusal of a fief which he had asked of Raoul, who succeeded 
to the throne upon the captivity of Charles, he released the latter; 
but shortly afterwards, having come to an understanding with 
Raoul, he sent Charles back into confinement, in which he died 
AD. 929. The ambition of Heribert involved him in new troubles 
with Raoul and with Hugues, or Hugh, Count of Paris and Duke 
of France, the most potent lord of his time, and brother-in-law of 
Heribert; but he afterwards formed an alliance with the latter 
against King Louis 1V., Outre Mer, who was continually involved 


‘in disputes with the powerful aristocracy of his kingdom. 


The death of Heribert (a.p. 943) seems to have been the signal 
for hostilities on the part of the king, and of others who had old 
standing grievances against the deceased count. Among these 
were Artaud, Archbishop of Rheims, whom Heribert had deposed 
m order to place his son Hugues in the see. The children of 

eribert were, however, protected by their uncle, Count Hugues 

ans, and two of them were successively counts of Champagne. 
About 1019 the county of Champagne came, upon the extinction 
the male line of Heribért, to Eudes, or Odon, who was by his 
er’s side great-grandson of Heribert, and who inherited of his 
the counties of Blois, Tours, and Chartres. So powerful 
“y—VOL. CXLVIII. NO. DCV. 2M 
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was this lord of many counties, that he was able to enter into, 
contest with the King of France, Henri I., and to struggle wig, 
the Emperor Conrad for the succession of the kingdom of Bure 
gundy. He also aspired to possess himself of the crown of Lorraine. 
Falling, however, in battle in November, 1037, when fightj 
against the troops of Cothelon, Duké of Lorraine, an end was put 
to his ambitious desi 

The county of Blois was separated from Champagne upon the 
death of Eudes, his inheritance being divided between two of his 
sons, Etienne and Thibaut; but the death of the former reunited 
the whole in the hands of Thibaut I., who had inherited Blois and 
seized Champagne, to the prejudice of Eudes, the son of Etienne, 
as if to compensate for the loss of the county of Tours, which he 
had been obliged to cede to the Count of Anjou. The death of 
Thibaut (a.p. 1089), the first who took the title of Count of 
Champagne, led to a fresh separation of these possessions, which 
were, however, reunited in the person of Thibaut II., Count of 
Blois. The city of Troyes owes much of its importance to the 
favour of this prince, who established the first manufactures of that 
city, and distributed the waters of the Seine throughout the place 
by an immense number of channels, in order to supply the various 
workshops. 

Henry I., son of Thibaut I1., had, during his father’s lif, 
accompanied Louis VII. of France to Palestine in the second 
crusade (A.D. 1147), and he visited the Holy Land a second time 
as a champion of the cross in 1178; but his expedition was unfor- 
tunate. fe was made prisoner in Illyria on his return home, 
and though released by the emperor, his health suffered so much 
from his toils and sufferings, that he died seven days after his 
return to France (a.p. 1181). Henry II., son of Henry I., was 
also a great crusader. He set out for the Holy Land in 1190, 
and was present at the siege of Acre. He served with Richard I. 
of England, and was by Se influence nominated King of Jer- 
salem. Being unfortunately killed by falling from a window of 
his palace at Tyre (A.D. 1197), he was succeeded in the county of 
Champagne by his brother Thibaut III. The latter swore alle- 
giance to Philippe Auguste, King of Franee, yet supported 
Richard of England against that monarch. In 1199 he took the 
cross, but died before he could set out with the crusade of which 
he had been appointed the chief. } 

Thibaut IV., posthumous son of Thibaut III., possessed the 
county of Champagne from his birth, a.D. 1201, to his death, 
A.D. 1253. He was involved in almost perpetual broils with the 
other great nobles of France. In 1234, he became, by inheritance 
through his mother, King of Navarre. In 1239, he went as 4 
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erumder to the Holy Land, but the dissensions of the generals, as 
sual, caused the failure of the expedition. Thibaut V., son of 
the last-named prince, succeeded to the county of Clampagne and 
: of Navarre, as well as to the hereditary predilection of 
xing for crusading expeditions. He accompanied St. Louis 
to Tunis, and died on his way home at Trapani, in Sicily, 
4p. 1270. Henry III., his brother and successor, died 1274, 
and Jeanne, his daughter and heiress, wedding Philippe IV. le 
Bel, King of France, the county of Champagne became by this 
marriage, Which took place in 1284, united to the crown of 
tis woenery of that portion of the valley of the Marne which 
comprises within a small space some of the best growths of Cham- 
wine, is, with its slopes clad with vineyards, its winding 
river, and its numerous villages and towns, with Epernay as the 
head place, one of great variety and beauty. The town itself is 
likewise handsome. It has a church of modern construction, 
built in the place of one of greater antiquity, of which only the 
remains. ‘There are also a theatre, a high school, and a 
of ten thousand volumes. The population exceeds five 
thousand, and is the capital of an arrondissement, with a popula- 
tion exceeding eighty thousand. Besides the trade in wine, 
which is deposited in deep and extensive cellars hollowed out of 
the chalk on which the town is built, the inhabitants manufacture 
earthenware, quarry milestones, dig sand for glass, and follow 
other minor branches of industry. 

The ancient name of the town is said to have been Aque 
Perennes, from which came first Aixperne, and afterwards 
_- It belonged at an early period to the archbishops of 

ims, who first fortified it and built a citadel. It was twice 
besieged by the English in the wars with France. In the earlier 
part of the sixteenth century, it was burnt by Francis I. in order 
to destroy the stores which the Emperor Charles V. had esta- 
blished there. In the religious contests of the same century, it 
was also « coveted spot—was besieged and taken by the Spaniards’ 
and Leaguers, and retaken in 1592 by Henry IV. In 1657, 
Epernay was ceded to the Duke of Bouillon in exchange for the 
sovereignty of Sedan; but the duke never exercised all his rights. 
A gate and two towers are all that remain in the present day of 
its olden fortifications. 

A railway twenty miles in length by Ay or Ai, Avenay, and 
illy la Montagne, unites Epernay with the ancient archiepiscopal 
city of Rheims, situated in a vast basin surrounded by chalk hills, 
m part clothed with vineyards. The city is surrounded by walls, 

two and three miles in extent, which, being planted with 
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trees, form a very agreeable public walk, further diversified by 
old towers. These walls are penetrated by six gates, called the 

tes of Ceres, Bacchus, Le Dieu Lumiére or Dilimire o 
Dien Merite, Véle or Paris, and the new gate. There are suburbs 
to the gates of Ceres and Véle. The gates of Ceres and Bacchus 
are supposed to indicate the sites of heathen temples which were 
without the walls of the Roman Durocortorum. The gate of 
Mars, a comparatively modern erection, has superseded a more 
ancient one, disused since 1545, but still standing, and form; 
part of the circuit of the walls. It is a Roman triumphal arch 
uncertain date. It has three arches; that in the centre about 
sixteen feet wide, those on the sides twelve or thirteen feet: gl] 
three covered with bas-reliefs, but which are too much defaced to 
be intelligible. This triumphal arch is also adorned with eight 
fluted Corinthian columns, of which only three are in good pre. 
servation. The gradual elevation of the soil has half buried this 
monument of antiquity. 

This city had a history which anteceded the Romans, for it 
was in the time of Czsar’s conquests the capital of the Remi, one 
of the most considerable nations of Belgic Gaul, and afterwards 
remarkable for their steady adherence to the alliance of Rome, 
As Durocortorum, or Duricortora as Strabo has it, it was at the 
convergence of several railitary roads marked in the Antonine 
Itinerary and the Peutinger or Theodosian table. At a later 
period, it took the name of the people who inhabited it, and is 
mentioned by this name (Remi) in Ammianus Marcellinus and in 
the Notitiz. 

In 494, this city, then in the hands of the Franks, by whom it 
had been occupied after the defeat of Syagrius, before alluded to, 
was the scene of the baptism of Clovis and the chief lords of his 
court, after his victory at Tolbiac. In the civil troubles of the 
ninth and tenth centuries, Rheims was repeatedly besieged, and 
twice at least taken and plundered. In 1179, it was signali 
by the consecration of Philippe Auguste; all the succeeding kings 
of France, down to Charles X. inclusive, have also been consecrated 
here, with the exception of Henri IV., who was consecrated at 
Chartres, Napoleon, who was consecrated at Paris, and Lous 
XVIII, who was never consecrated at all. The revolution of 
1830 abolished the ceremony. 

Rheims had become at an early period the seat of a bishop, who 
attained the rank of metropolitan of Belgic Gaul, and who lorded 
it over the feudal barons of Champagne, until the city became the 
capital of a county and hae of a duchy. In the Middle 
Ages several councils were held here. In 1359, it was blocka 
for seven months by the English under Edward III., just previous 
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the treaty of Bretigny. In the campaign of 1814, it was taken 
pad 12th of March by a —_ of Siskin commanded by St. 
Priest, a French emigrant, and retaken next day by Napoleon, 
who killed two thousand of the enemy, with their commander, 

Rheims has ever been distinguished by its literary as well as its 
ecclesiastical character. Cornelius Freto, a rhetorician of the time 
of Hadrian, has compared it to Athens, an indication, making 
allowance for rhetorical exaggeration, of its eee Among 
its eminent natives are Colbert, the Abbé Pluché, and Linquet, a 
man of letters, who perished during the revolution. St. Remy 

ied the see in the time of Clovis, whom he converted to 
Christianity. In the eighth century the bishopric was elevated to 
the rank of an archbishopric; its occupiers possessed great in- 
fluence, and Hinemar, who held it in the middle of the ninth 
century, was one of the leading personages of his time. The 

ans of the see were anciently twelve bishops, but four of 
these were withdrawn on. the elevation of Cambray into an 
archbishopric, and others were suppressed at the revolution. At 
present the suffragans are the Bishops of Amiens, Beauvais, 
Chalons, and Soissons. 

The streets of Rheims are wide and tolerably well laid out; 
they are well paved and neat, but present a dull appearance from 
the absence of bustle, and the grass which grows plentifully in 
them. The houses are for the most part built of chalk, or of 
boards covered with slate; some of them still present their gables 
to the street; and in others the upper stories project, and, being 

rted on wooden columns, form on the ground floor a covered 
or gallery. The houses consist for the most part only of one 
story above the ground floor. The squares are generally small 
and of irregular shape, except La Place Royale, Imperiale, or 
Republicaine, as each in its turn is in the ascendancy, and which 
8a regular square, surrounded by good houses or public buildings 


of mingled Doric and Italian architecture, and having in its centre 


a well-executed statue of Louis XV. The streets are adorned 
with fountains supplied with water from the Véle ky the water- 
works erected at his own cost by the Abbé Godinot, one of the 
canons of the cathedral. ‘There is a pleasant public walk planted 
with trees on the west side of the town. 
most striking public building is the cathedral of Notre 
considered to be one of the finest Gothic edifices in Europe. 
It was commenced in the thirteenth century on the site of a more 
ancient church, which had been destroyed by fire. The length of 
nave and choir is about four hundred and eighty English feet, 
th ninety-nine English feet, the length of the transept is 
«hundred and sixty English feet, and the height of the building 
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is a hundred and seventeen English feet. The western or Prins 
cipal front is surmounted by two square towers rising to the 
height of two hundred and sixty-seven English fect, and adored 
by three large doorways, loaded with a vast number of stg 
bas-reliefs, and other ornaments, many of which are of exquisite 
workmanship. Over the principal doorway is a fine circulg 
window or rose of stained glass. The shafts of the fiyj 
buttresses, surmounted with statues, the rose windows over the 
side doorways, and the angel tower, a remarkably light bell. 
tower rising fifty-nine English feet above the roof of the church 
at the eastern end, surmounted by a ball, and by the statue of an 
angel from seven to eight feet high, are all remarkable works, 
The interior is also very striking from the vast extent of the nave, 
the splendid stained-glass windows, the pavement of the choir, 
inlaid with marble of various colours, the ancient baptismal fonts, 
the organ, reputed to be one of the best in France, the painting of 
Christ washing his disciples’ feet, one of the finest works of 
Poussin,.and the ancient Roman tomb of Jovinus (a citizen of 
Rheims, who attained to the honour of the consulship in 
A.D. 366), formed of a single block of white marble, adorned 
with sculptures in relief, of tolerably good workmanship. 

The church of St. Remy, the most ancient in the town, is 
almost as large as the cathedral, but not so lofty; the principal 
front is of simple architecture, surmounted ‘by two lofty spires. 
The interior is remarkable chiefly for the tomb of St. Remy, 
Bishop of Rheims, in the fifth century, an elaborate piece of 
workmanship, erected in 1803,"partly from the remains of the 
more ancient one destroyed in 1793. The sacred ampulla, or 
vessel containing the oil with which the kings of France were 
anointed, and reputed to contain a portion of the very oil with 
which St. Remy had anointed Clovis, was deposited in this church 
until it was destroyed in the revolutionary troubles. 

The church of St. Nicaise, demolished during the revolution 
period, was by many considered the finest church in the town; it 
was superior in elegance to the cathedral, though inferior to itm 
the richness of its ornaments. There are three other churches, 4 
town-hall, and other buildings. The town-hall, begun in 1627, 
but not finished till 1825, is made up of three compartments, 8 
centre and two wings, adorned with Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian 
columns. Over the central building, the architecture of whichis 
superior to that of the wings, rises a tower, having a clock, an 
equestrian statue of Louis XIII., and four pedestrian statues. The 
public library is deposited in the town-hall.* 


ee 





* Rheims has also an assize court, a subordinate court of justice, a com 
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The population of Rheims is below forty thousand. The manu- 
factures are, however, extensive, chiefly of woollens, or fabrics of 
wool combined with other materials, and which owe their origin 
to the great minister Colbert. Fifteen thousand persons are em- 

Gy ibout one hundred and eighty master manufacturers in 
echt of industry. There are also manufacturers of bolting- 
doth, cordage, candles, soap, and leather ; wax and woollen aaah 
ing, dyeing, wool-combing, brewing, and the making of machinery 
are also carried on. The spiced bread and biscuits of the town are 
in great re ute, especially amongst young people. The chief trade 
is in the above-named articles of manufacture, corn, flour, Cham- 

wines, brandy, colonial produce, wool, cotton-yarn, flax, 

and raw hides. There are four yearly fairs. The trade of 
the place, formerly restricted by the want of facilities of transport, 
bas received a new impetus by the opening of railway commu- 
nication with Paris, Chalons, and Strasburg. These advantages 
have been still further increased by railway communication with 
Lille, which cuts the St. Quentin railway at St. Quentin, and the 
Great Northern at Douai. One thing is lost by the railway, and 
that is the magnificent view of the town, with its cathedral and 
church of St. Rémy, which was obtained on the high road, from 
the crown of the hill which separates the narrow vale of Epernay 
from the great plain of Rheims. | 

From Epernay to Chalons the country has a bad name. It is 
called La Champagne Pouilleuse. To form a correct idea of the 
= in question, it requires to cross it en diligence at about five 

an hour. Then the fields of barley, dotted with poppies, so 
bare as to allow the soil to be everywhere seen, like the Abn of a 
uney sheep beneath its wool, the groves of lichen-clad pines, 
the dwarfed elms, the dusty white roads, the stone huts, and the 
occasional windmills stretching out their long fleshless arms in 
despair across the lurid sky, remind one of the days of Young, 
when that uncompromising traveller denounced the dulness and 
stupidity of France as indescribable. ‘I have been to-day,” says 
the veteran, speaking of the road from Chateau Thierry to 
Mareuil, “on one of their greatest roads, yet I have not seen one 


mercial tribunal, and a chamber of manufactures, arts, and trades; several 
fiscal government offices, a high school, a secondary school of medicine, schools 
on the principle of mutual instruction, a botanical garden, at which courses of 

ruction are given, a savings’ bank, and other institutions. There are two 
seminaries for the priesthood, and some convents. Before the revolution the 
town was remarkable for the number of its monastic establishments. There 
we four hospitals or asylums, including one for orphans. The principal 
hospital—the Hotel Dieu—occupies the buildings formerly belonging to the 
at of St. Remy, in which is some carved woodwork of great delicacy. 

are two establishments of baths and a convenient theatre. 
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diligence, and met but a single gentleman’s carriage, nor anythi 
on the road that looked like a gentleman.” Young was, howe 
yery hospitably entertained at Mareuil by a Mademoiselle |, 
Blanc, and was so conciliated by the young lady’s beauty and goog 
manners that they “ made me say to myself, you will make a good 
farmer’s wife.” Not at Mareuil, though, for of it he records that 
“it has the appearance of a small hamlet of inconsiderable farm 
with the houses of their labourers; and the sentiment that would 
arise in most bosoms would be that of picturing the banishment . 
of being condemned to live in it.” 

Passing Mareuil, Oisy, and Jalons les Vignes, it is little more 
than half an hour by train from Epernay to Chalons “sur Marne” 
so called to distinguish it from another goodly town of the same 
name, only “sur Sadne.” Among the hotels, whose names were 
shouted in our ears as we stepped out of the carriages, perseveringly 
determined to explore the city and neighbourhood ere we made a 
step further, was one called La Haute Mére Dieu. An hostelry 
with such a name we felt at once must be of high antiquity and 
have a reputation to uphold, so, without further inquiry, we 
placed ourselves under the guidance of the touter, or commission 
aire. We were not disappointed; nothing could be more civil 
than our host, and few pantries more promising of comfort to the 
inner man. Supposing that no one could come to Chalons except 
to study its vintages, he not only proposed the consumption of a 
pint bottle of Ay, but he offered to lead us over the cellars of M. 
Jacquesson, who is to Chalons what Clicquot is at Epernay and 
Moét at Rheims, but we as civilly declined. We had other shied 
in view. It was at Chalons that, King Louis XVI. having been 
first recognised on his celebrated flight with the queen and royal 
family, the series of events commenced which ended with the 
arrestation of the whole party at Varennes. A French writer has 
said of this interesting episode, that the flight of Varennes is the 
most considerable fact of the French revolution, and even of the 
history of France. It was the culminating point of royalty, It 
took seven hundred and four years in reaching Varennes, and 
only nineteen months in descending from Varennes to the Place 
de la Révolution ; the unfortunate Louis XVI., when he put his 
foot upon the first step of the grocer Sauce, placed his foot upon 
the first step of his scaffold. : 

Wishing, then, to explore the locality, we went, accompanied 
by our excellent host, to visit the Post SBinite: It is now under 
the superintendence of M. Duguet. We were assured that it had 
not changed places, that it was precisely there that Louis XVI. 
changed horses at half-past four P.M. on the afternoon of the 2ls 
of June. The offices were at that time called the Messager 
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. Itis true that the offices at that time called the Mes- 
ies Royales are now the Bureau de la Poste; but the Post 
of 1791 was situated at the end of the Rue St. Jacques, 
in a house tenanted in the present day by M. Eugéne Perrier. 

Chalons is a large and handsome town, standing in the midst of 
meadows, through which the Marne winds. It is surrounded by 
wall anda ditch. The streets are tolerably regular, with some 
three thousand houses divided into eleven parishes, with two col- 
legiate churches besides the cathedral, three monasteries, a semi- 
nary, two hospitals, and four convents. The cathedral is chiefly 
remarkable for its two pyramidal stone towers, which have been 
very much admired by some; the Grecian portico is, however, b 
no means in keeping with the rest of the building; the Hétel de 
Ville has a handsome facade, adorned with four columns, but the 
hotel or office of the prefecture is distinguished by the simplicity 
of its architecture. 

Among the literary and scientific institutions are an Academ 
of Sciences, Arts, and Belles Lettres, founded in 1750; a hi h 
school, a botanic garden, a museum of natural history, a public 
library of twenty thousand volumes, and a school of arts and 
trades, at which the central government and several of the depart- 
ments maintain wholly or in part a considerable number of pupils. 
Among the eminent natives of this town may be mentioned the 
astronomer Lacaille. 

On the east side of the town and on the Strasburg road, is a 
fine meadow watered by the Marne and Nau, and intersected by 
avenues of elms and limes, which constitutes the walk of the 
town. It is divided into the great and little Jard—an abbrevia- 
tion, apparently, of Jardin—and three especial avenues lead from 
the larger Jard to the episcopal chfteau of Sarry, the gardens 
attached to which are magnificent. The episcopacy of Chalons 
is of great antiquity, dating back to the fourth century. Its 
bishop, although a suffragan of Rheims, ranked formerly as the 
second count or ecclesiastical peer of the realm, and he had charge 
of the royal ring at the consecration of the French kings. Chalons 
is also the capital of the second military division, comprehending 
the departments of Meuse, Marne, and Ardennes, and the presence 
of a large and various garrison imparts animation to the town, 
even when there is no camp in the vicinity. It has, however, 
trade and resources of its own of no inconsiderable extent. It is 
"the seat of large commerce in various articles of agricultural 

— or manufactures, which are carried down the Marne to 

aris, 


Chalons was the chief city of the Catalauni before the Roman 


they are now simply Bureau de la Poste. But this was 
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dominion, when the arrondissement was known as Catalaunensis 
Ager, and the city as Catalaunum, also called Durocatalaun; the 

refix Duro being derived from a Celtic word denoting water, and 
indicating its position on a river. Aurelian defeated the army of 
Tetricus, near this town, in A.D. 271, In a subsequent age it was 
marked by another memorable conflict. In the year 451, Attila, 
at the head of the Huns, who had invaded Gaul, was defeated by 
the combined forces of the Romans and the Visigoths, under Etius 
and Theodoric.* The inhabitants of the town, led on by Charles 
d’Anjou, King of Naples, are said to have cut to pieces some eight 
thousand English at La Croisette, close by. The parliament of 
Paris was transferred to this city for a brief time in 1559, and its 
inhabitants showed so much zeal in the cause of Henri IV.,, that 
that prince had a medal struck with the inscription, Catalaunensis 
fidei monumentum. 

The railroad leaving Chalons goes by Vitry la Ville, Loisy, 
Vitry le Frangois, to Blesme, whence a branch line starts for Saint 
Dizier, Joinville (which gives its name to one of the Orleans 
princes), and Donjeuse, and thénce by Chaumont to Dole, on the 
Doubs. Vitry le Frangois, Victoriacum Franciscum, is a goodly 
town, although its houses are built of wood, with the inevitable 
“ grande place,” collegiate and parish church, college, hall, hospital, 
and convents. Founded by Francis I., who gave it his name, this 
er was formerly included within the domains of the king, and 
yoasted of its grand appanages, of a feudal royalty as a “ grand 
baillif Pepée,” a “ prévdté royale,” a “ maitrise particulitre des 
eaux et foréts,” and “a brigade de maréchaussée.” It now looks 
more to its corn and sheep than to the wild beasts of the field, or 
the finny tribes in its river. 

Diverging to Saint Dizier, the old Fanum Sancti Disiderii, cele- 
brated for the siege it withstood against Charles V. in 1544, when 
that powerful monarch, destroying Vitry, surnamed Le Brille, or 
the “ burnt down,” led Francis I. to found Vitry le Francois, and 
whose abbey of old is without the walls of the city, we proceeded 
to the celebrated iron-works of Du Buisson and Du Chatelier. 

An old monk once compared Armorica to a tonsured head, 





* This battle is enumerated among the “ Fifteen Decisive Battles of the 
World,” by Sir Edward Creasy, and the learned author remarks upon the battle 
as insuring for centuries of power and glory the Germanic element in the civili- 
sation of modern Europe (p. 218). Arnold’s “ Lectures ori Modern History,” 
p. 35, and Prichard’s ‘‘ Researches into the Physical History of Man,” vol. ii. 
p. 423, are also quoted in proof and in illustration of what the intermixture of 
the Germanstock with the classic, at the fall of the Western empire, has done 
for mankind, and over how large a portion of the earth the influence of the 
German element is now extended, and, it might be added, is now extending. 
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in the centre, but fertile — its borders. It is the oro 
“1 Cham whose more na rtions are succeeded by 
Te et nek lands, as at Vitry le Fran ois, Saint Dizier, and 
frontier stations on the borders of Lorraine, and where are 
abundant waters, fat meadows, and some of the finest forests of 
The last-mentioned town enjoys an unenviable notorict 
for a massacre of its Protestant inhabitants in 1562. In 1772 M. 
; discovered the traces of a considerable Roman town on an 
eminence near the river Marne, and between Saint Dizier and 
Joinville, ~~ to correspond to the Castello durum in regione 
Remorum. Vassy is upon the Blaise, an inconsiderable vse 
to the Marne, but which is said, like Pactolus and Hermus, to roll 
in gold: | | 
Riguo perfunditur auro 
Atque illatis Hermi flavescit avenis. 


This is, howefer, in another sense. All along its valley are mills 
and furnaces; a hardy population are everywhere busied felling 
trees and making charcoal, grubbing up the abundant iron that 
lies immediately below the surface; as in the county of Chalybes, 
and extracting the marl and sand that serve as fluxes. It is an 
ancient and a prosperous branch of. industry. Every forge is the 
centre of a village, of which every house has its little garden. The 
one gives means, the other pds Bere and comfort. In the even- 
ing mothers, wives, and‘daughters congregate around the furnaces, 
where they knit or sew by the flickering light, and the men work 
allthe more contented. It was a pleasant scene that presented 
by the iron-works of Buisson, There was work enough to insure 
prosperity to a small population without being carried to that 
excess which exists in our own land, where an extent almost equal 
toa county is struck, as it were, with death, in as far as vegetation 
is concerned, and a people alien to the works of nature, and little 
sensible, therefore, to the excellences of the Great Creator, are 
with difficulty, by the exertions of a few good people, kept from 
sinking into a state of almost savage brutality. : 

This little mineral district is known in the county itself as Le 
Vallage, or the region of valleys, which are situated at the foot of the 
Argonne—the heights which separate the basin of the Marne from 
that of the Meuse, and Champagne from Lorraine, and where 
some eighty years ago Dumouriez found the Thermopyle of 
France. 

_ The real defensive power of the Argonne did not, however, lie 
m its difficult crest, since we passed it even without a tunnel, by a 
cutting of some sixty feet in depth, at Loxeville and Contances, 

worst places, but it was clothed with dense forests and inter- 
sected by deep ravines, which presented a serious obstacle to an 
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advancing army, even when defended by a breechiless army oj 
entlwusiastic Republicans. The emigrants who led on the Bruns. 
wickers had not at that time found in the language of the jn. 
surgents that “the Revolution was Islamism;” they saw in the 
army of Kellermann a disorderly mob, which could soon be dis. 
persed by the Prussian cohorts; they were unprepared for g 
vigorous a defence, and they failed accordingly. It is related that 
Goethe himself was with the army which was to vindicate the 
rights of royalty trampled underfoot. ‘The army was full of hope 
and eonfidence, and advanced to the campaign with the spirit of 
Paladins of old, who had throne and altar to raise up again, a 
beautiful queen to deliver, and a set of sanguinary ragamuffins to 
chastise. hen victory declared itself in favour of the French 
Red Republicans, the poet is said to have uttered in the spirit of 
prophecy : 

“ At this time, and at this place, a new era opens for the history 
of the world.” 

He saw neither princes, nor statesmen, nor titles with the arm 
in rags, but he saw with the instinct of genius that it was imbued 
with the irresistible power of a new and a fixed idea. 

Twice since, at nearly the very same spot, has France struggled 
against a second and third invasion, and in vain. Yet Napoleon I., 
and even Napoleon III., were as different leaders to Dumouriez as 
the Imperial Guards surpassed the conscripts of Valmy. 

But Germany had in its turn “les gros batallions,” well dis- 
ciplined ; every individual more or less intelligent and moral, and 
destined soon to be inspired by the enthusiasm of victory—marred 
only by covetousness and cupidity; whilst France had from a 
combination of causes, amongst which “the spirit of liberty 
(license?), extinguished by imperialism,” is far from being as de- 
clared by French fanatics, either prominent or real, become physi- 
cally and mentally demoralised. 















THE SISTER OF MERCY. 
An ADVENTURE OF THE CAMPAIGN OF 1870. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF LEVIN SCHUCKING. 


VI. 


‘As I was going down-stairs, with the intention of leaving the 
chateau to hunt up a conveyance for the evening, I heard M. 
Oseiller rushing violently up to the third floor. Now he would 
have a nice scene with Fraulein Aurelie, if he could, but fortu- 
nately I might be quite at my ease on that point. I might depend 
on madame being with her German governess, and not leaving her 
fora minute the whole afternoon, so that her lord might not have 
an opportunity of having a téte-a-téte with her. M. Oseiller would 
just “ to bide his time until the hour of meeting in the park, 
and comfort himself with the prospect of interrupting it most 
effectually. I went to the village to make inquiries as to where I 
should be able to procure a carriage and horses. Several-houses 
were mentioned where I should be likely to find them; but, alas! 
in vain. At the first there were no horses, the owner of. the 
second had gone to a distance with his, and the third was deserted.. 
One man said his cart had been seized, and another that his horse 
had been used for transporting baggage for the army, and had re- 
turned completely bocce up. All this might have been true, 
but in any case they had no great desire to serve a Prussian, I ran 
backwards and forwards between them, but it was of no use. What 
was 1 to do? Go across the river to the merchant’s establishment, 
where my officers were quartered? No, any other expedient but 
that. I had a horse of my own ; there were twelve others belong- 
ing to my battery in the village. I could bear those gentlemen’s 
sneers at the trouble I was taking on account of a German lady, 
but the bridge had been sprung, and had only been repaired so as 
to make it passable; it was doubtful whether a carriage could be 
brought over it. Besides, it was not at all likely that my request 
would be granted more willingly on that side of the river than on 
this. In the harness-room of the chateau I had seen a lady’s 
saddle. My horse was a quiet, easy-going animal. Any lady, 
even one who had never been on horseback before, might trust 
herself on him. I hurried back to Montigny, ordered my servant 
to saddle one of the battery horses for me, to put the lady’s saddle 
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on my faithful charger, and hold them in readiness at 9 : 
place behind the orchard, at about ten minutes’ walk from the 
chateau. This he was to do as promptly and as secretly as possible 
I took all the responsibility on my own shoulders of this abuse of 
royal property, and I was satisfied that, even if it came to the 
knowledge of the commissariat, it would not much matter. 

The afternoon passed quickly; it was six o'clock, the time for 
action. I provided myself with a revolver and some money, and 
was ready to act as esccrt to Friiulein Aurelie. As I had not been 
able to find a conveyance, I could not allow her to travel alone, 

There was nothing for it but to accompany her, and she would 
just have to put up with my company. I must confess this cir. 
cumstance comforted me not a little for my want of success in not 
finding a carriage, and increased the energy with which I had 
pounced upon the expedient of saddling my own horse for the 
young lady. My heart beat loudly as I set off on my mission, | 
first paid a visit to the salon to assure myself that M. Oseiller was 
where at that hour I wished him to be—namely, far enough away 
in the park, waiting with impatience the appearance of the sceur 
grise, in whom he took such a lively interest. The salon was 
empty. AsI was coming out I met a servant. I asked him if 
M. Oseiller was at home, and was informed that he had gone out 
about half an hour before, and had ordered dinner for half-past 
six. 

Good news. Now courage, and without further delay to 
Friulein Aurelie’s apartments. I sprang up-stairs, three steps at 
a time, to the little landing. I knew where her room was, so I 
was not long in finding my way toit. I knocked at the door, and, 
without waiting for an answer, entered. 

As well as I remember, it was a middle-sized room, that is all I 
can say about it; for I had only eyes for the young lady, who 
came out of an inner room, in which, to my astonishment, I saw 
the two children, Luci and Mimi. Fraulein Aurelie appeared to 
me to be taller, slighter, and a hundredfold prettier than when I 
had first seen her in her disguise. In her dress or in the room 
there was not the least sign of preparation for her journey. The 
two children, who were busy over their lessons at a: table, astonished 
at seeing me there, jumped up and ran towards me. I was very 
disagreeably disappointed, and stammered out : 

“Friiulein, I expected to find you alone, and”—on account.of 
thé children I suppressed the words—“ ready for your journey.” 

She gave me anything but a friendly look ; indeed, she seemed 
both frightened and angry. She pushed the children into the 
other room and shut the door. Then, turning to me, she said: 
You have really come, you believe?” 
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J believed,” I said, hastily, “that Madame QOseiller had told 
vou all our plans, and that I would have found you ready to start. 
ing is arranged. ‘True, I have not been able to finda 
sage, but in its stead a horse is awaiting you, ready saddled, at 
shout ten minutes’ distance from the chateau. You will have to 
ride, but you —_ a very comfortable lady’s saddle, and a horse as 
jet as a lamb.” 
~@What, sir!” she said, in an angry, passionate tone, which I 

rtainly aia not at all expect. “Do you really believe that I 
willallow you to interfere in this way in my affairs? I do not 
understand what right you have to act as you have done, to abuse 
gonfidence placed in you, first in showing the note that I was 
foolish enough to write to madame, and then, with the grossest 
misconstructions, to M. Oseiller. I wanted nothing from you but 
advice, information as to the possibility of travelling, and therefore 

think yourself justified in making use of any means to dispose 
of me to injure my reputation. It is simply detestable!” 

“Then you will not profit by the opportunity offered?” I said, 
perfectly petrified by the reception she gave me. 

“No, never,” she said, turning angrily away and throwing her- 
gelfintoa chair. “1 have already said so decidedly to madame; 
she might have told you so.” 

I was struck dumb with astonishment. Was she right? Had 
Tacted like a fool in the matter? Had I, in my zeal to serve her, 
been guilty of presumptuous folly in the use I had made of her 
note? Was the intrigue which I was playing nothing better 
than a scene from that miserable French romance from which I 
wished to save her? A cold perspiration covered me. I must 
have had the air of a guilty thing. 

“T beg your pardon,” I stammered. “I certainly intended it 
all for the best; 1 did it only to insure your departure without 
hindrance. I never considered whether you call consent to the 
means used.” 

“No, I would never have consented—positively never,” she 
suid, in a hard, sharp tone, curling her lip disdainfu ly. 

“And so you will punish me by not going; all will have been 

in vain.” 

“Go with you in the dark, without knowing where?” 

“But has madame not told you what trouble I had before I 
found the Griifinn Schweigern, who is now expecting you?” 

“Do I know the Griifinn Schweigern? Ihave never heard the 
name; I do not know even if such a person exists.” 

That was a bitter speech: “ I do not know even if such a person 
exists.” It pierced me like a burning dagger. It worked a com- 


change in me, and hastened the catastrophe; it decided 
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Aurelie’s fate and mine. Such a cruel speech; so she dist 
me; she believed me capable of: taking advantage of her Position 
in the most contemptible way. She would not trust herself to 
me.; I might be, for all she knew, a bad, unscrupulous man per. 
haps even worse than M. Oseiller. She did not believe in P 
Griifinn Schweigern. This was the recompense for my zeal to 
serve her, for all that I had braved in her behalf, for my enthy. 
siasm about her. . Really it was too much. I was quite over 
whelmed by it. My blood boiled ; I lost all control over myself, 
I strode towards her, seized her by the wrist with such force 
that she jumped up, and, with a cry, strove to free it from my 
grasp. 
“ Listen, Friiulein; I have taken the most honest pains to help 
ou out of a position, in which you neither can nor shall remain, 
Attribute bad motives to me if you choose, that will not prevent 
me acting for you. Everything is ready; the opportunity for 
escape is there—and it shall not be lost for the sake of miserable 
suspicions and pitiable scruples. You shall follow me at once, [ 
shall conduct you to the lady who is waiting to take you under 
her protection. You shall see that there is such a person as the 
Griifinn Schweigern.. You have just ten minutes to get ready, 
If in that time you do not come willingly, I shall carry you off by 
force, and any one who attempts to hinder me, I shall cut down 
with my sword. Even if the whole household rose against me, | 
have only to call my comrades, who are just at hand. Where is 
your hat?” 

I spoke half stifled with rage; she stood like a statue, letting 
her hand rest in mine. She had become pale as death. A strange 
expression passed over her face; she looked at me with dilated 
eyes, but there was no trace of anger in them, but rather sub- 
mission and resignation. 

“Oh, very well,” she stammered, “TI will go with you.” 

I released her hand, and she now seemed more anxious to get 
off than I was. She flew to a press, took out a waterproof cloak 
and a bonnet; with trembling hands she put them on. From the 
bottom of the press she took a little box, probably containing her 
treasures and money, and hid it in the folds of her dress. Then 
she went hurriedly towards the door of the inner room, but 
started back, exclaiming: E 

“ Ah! the children are there! It does not matter,” she whit 
pered, “Madame Oseiller will be sure to send everything alter 
me. Iam ready. Come!” 

I offered her my arm. She leant heavily on it, and did not 
speak a word; but let me lead her away as if she no longer hads 
will of her own. On the stairs we met the same servant whom I 
had asked for M. Oseiller. He stood and looked at us in astonish- 
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- heard him follow us down-stairs to watch where we 
going. I did not trouble myself about him, but left the 
as quickly as possible, and crossed the square. The clock 
gruck half-past six just as we turned the corner of the orchard, 
here the boy was waiting with the horses. Would M. Oseiller, 
the clock strike, remember that he had ordered dinner 
hour? It was doubtful; and doubtful, too, if madame, 
that time was treating him to an agreeable, lecture, would 
off, doubtful if he would have his soup hot for that day. 

iller had let himself be enticed to enter the garden- 
that he was now playing his enviable réle in our little 


might be sure; later, I heard the whole story from 
Oseiller. 
Fraulein Aurelie and I did not exchange a word as we went 


. When we came in sight of the horses, I asked her if she 
hed ever been on horseback ? 


“No, never,” she said. 

But, without timidity or hesitation, she went up to the horse 
provided for her, and allowed me to lift her and place her on it, 
and then she arranged her dress with the greatest coolness. 

I was soon in the saddle, and took the bridle of her horse in 
my hand. ‘We started at a quiet pace; as she did not know how 
toride, we could not go fast, however much I might have wished 
it from excitement than fear of pursuit, I was not in the 
— to trouble myself about such a thing. After a little she 
“Shall we ride faster?. Gallop?” 

I looked at her with astonishment. 

“Do you think you could? Are you not afraid?” 

“Afraid? No, I never thought of danger,” she said, dreamily. 

I drew her horse nearer to mine, and we set off at a canter. 
She took my arm, and as she turned her face to me, there was an 
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.- of perfect trust in it. 
_ We had ridden about an hour without speaking, until a steep 
incline in the road compelled us to go at a walking pace. 


VII. 


Iwas in a most peculiar frame of mind, for which I can find 
no description. There are moods that resemble the sky at sun- 
wt; every possible shade of colour massed confusedly together— 
wow presenting the rudest contrasts, now blending softly together. 
A storm eel in my breast, but at the same time a ray of peace 
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illumined it, like the calm soft moonlight of a night in which the 
nightingale loves to sing. Such a feeling of triumph, d 
enerays animated me, that I would not have feared to combats 
world ; still it was tin 


d with a shade of timidity, of anx; 
When I looked at the Deautiful face of the youn pa which, fy 


air and exercise, had become delicately flushed, and saw he 
riding so calmly at — as much at ease as if she had been jn 
the company of an friend or brother, a wonderful feeling of 
happiness took hold of me. It was strange. Had she not ey 
right to be angry with me? That I should have been s0 stup; 
as not to think what she must have felt at my having made such 
a use of her letter. What could she think of the pas:ion, the 
rage, which her want of confidence and her refusal to legye 
Montigny had roused in me, and, to crown all, carrying her off 
by force, 1, who was a perfect stranger to her? It was an 
== proceeding, and now I was thoroughly ashamed of 
myself. 

“And she, she appeared only to think of how she could show me 
that she had fully forgiven me. 

This confidence, I might almost say submission to my will, was 
enough to turn my head. To me there was something charming, 
intoxicating, in her complete forgetfulness of my violence. How 
I should have liked to cast a veil of oblivion over all the circum- 
stances that had brought us together, and over the whole world into 
the bargain—to have ridden on with her to the distant mountains 
into the wide world, without aim or end, and in silence! kt 
appeared that must depend on myself, for she did not speak. It 
was impossible for me to remain silent for any length of time. 

“ When we reach that farm on the height,” I said, “ we shall 
have still two hours’ ride before us. Do you think you will b 
equal to it, Friulein ?” 

She looked at me, and then, as if awakening from a dream, she 
said, looking away into the far distance : 

“Oh, certainly !” 

“You are not weary—not afraid of riding?” 

“Ts there any danger?” 

“No; not if you still can trust me.” 

She looked at me again, then turned her eyes on the distant 
hills, and was silent. 

“You see,” I said, and my lips trembled with emotion, “some 
times it is necessary to have Fos we trust. You roused my anger 
by refusing it to me; now I am very much ashamed of it. 
it was bitter, for I had honestly earned a little confidence; but 
indeed, how could you know? It was certainly wrong to 
such a use of your note, but I only thought of helping y% 
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"My Oseiller could not long remain in ignorance of the trick 


on him, and would soon discover that it had quite a dif- 

ent meaning from the one I assigned to it. When you said 
~ bitterly, Who knows whether such a person as the Griifinn 
Schweigern exists or not? my passion was roused, and my sole 
desire was to prove to you, even if it were to be my ruin, that she 


did exist, am that she was expecting you. Fraulein, are you 
[asked this question because she was gazing before her with an 


_ ghsent expression. 


&Qh yes,” she said, starting, “I hear you talking; continue.” 

#] shall, but you must listen, and tell me if * forgive me.” 

“Forgive you? Have I anything to forgive? You have saved 
me. During the last few months I have been so unhappy, so for- 
sken, and so helpless! Now I only feel the happiness of being 
in safety. I feel it in listening to you. But I have no 

ish to speak. I should thank you, but I cannot. I feel as if 

ing or thinking would dissolve the charm.” 

“J do not desire thanks,” I said, impetuously. “ Now that I 
am assured of your forgiveness I am ere happy.” 

We had reached the top of the hill. Before us, in the splendour 
of thesetting sun, lay a beautiful highland country surrounded by 

blue peaks. 
lets Geeenemry.-<howe; she exclaimed. 
“Yes, there it lies; and your route? To what part of Germany 


do of” 
dT i” she answered. 


“To H.? Some good friends of mine live there. Do you 
know Herr M.?” 

“Surely; he was my music professor.” 

“Indeed? You are mene it was you, then, that I heard 
sometimes playing at Montigny? And good playing it was, and 
full of feeling.” 

She did not answer. “She seemed to have sunk again into that 

calm of which she had spoken. Unfortunately, my happiness 
tad not such a soothing influence. And who could remain ‘silent 
in such > resaggl I had to speak. I felt as if I had a whole 
world to tell her, and so I talked on. I got but meagre answers. 
Tleamed something of her life, circumstances, parents, and of her 
experience since she had taken the resolution of becoming gover- 
Nothing of her unpleasant position in the chiteau of Montigny. 
ig more. I told her all about myself, my circumstances. 
es she listened with the most intense interest, at other 
limes she did not appear to hear anything. Quite indifferent to 
the words, the modulations of my voice seemed to strike upon her 
2N2 
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ear as if coming from a distance, and she listened as one does to 


the murmuring of a brook. 

We came toa wood, through which the road ran. At the other 
side there was a village. 

“Ts that the place to which you are taking me?” 

“Not yet. Iam sorry that your powers of endurance must be 
still further tried, at least for ag half-hour—all the more % 
that it is getting dark.” 

“ Oh, that does not matter,” she said, in a low voice. 

My heart beat louder and louder with delight. I was also in 
dreamland. I felt as if I could go on for ever with her 
life, as if nothing could separate us or even trouble this hap- 

iness. 

7 Alas! there, just at the gate of the town, were we to meet the 
disturbing influence. It came in the form of a most unexpected 
and unwelcome meeting. There was the captain of my bat 
attended by an orderly. I had to stop and report myself, | 
explained my being there in the most laconic military fashion, 
All the time I was speaking the captain kept his eye fixed on the 
young lady. Smiling, and then assuming a very grave tone, he 
said : 

“The gallant and not very disagreeable service of helping dis 
tressed country-women is very meritorious and deserving of all 
praise; but as ey have not permission to leave your post for that 
pues, and that in addition you have appropriated the army 

orses, I must look at the matter in a serious light, and impose a 
penalty for the offence. 1 shall consider what it shall be, and 
when you return to your quarters you may report yourself to me. 
It would be too cruel to take you back with me now, and no 
doubt in so doing I would make an eternal enemy of the lady. 
So be off, in God’s name, and place her in safety, but beware of 
letting yourself be seen by any of the superior officers at head- 

uarters. Then the matter would be grave. Good evening.” 

He put his hand to his hat and rode on. 

Friulein Aurelie, frightened out of her reverie, said: 

“ What an unpleasant position you have placed yourself in on 
my account.” 

“Do not trouble yourself about that; at the worst, it will be 
only a day’s arrest. To get into a little scrape on your account 
would not grieve me much; I beg of you not to give ts 
thought.” 

But,” she said, “how could I do that? You have taken # 
much trouble to help me, and all the thanks you got was distrust 
I was so determined not to trust you, rather to do anything than 


follow you blindly. Madame was incensed against me, and it w# - 
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force that she obtained possession of my nun’s dress. She 
jet me saying that I was an arrant fool, and that I might settle 
with yourself.” 

&But now you trustme?” 

She did not reply. We had arrived at the little village, through 
the principal street of which lay our route. All the inhabitants 
snd the soldiers who met us stood still to look after us, so we 
hurried to get out of their sight. It was beginning to get dusky, 
and half an hour before we reached head-quarters it was dark 
ght. This last half-hour was a sad one; I was torn by con- 
tending emotions; I had such a longing, such an unutterable 
desire to pour out my whole heart to her. It was dark, therefore 
sll the easier; but I could not, it was impossible! Would it not 
be betraying the confidence which I had so imperiously required 
from her—wrung from her? Would it be noble or manly thus 
to take advantage of her helpless condition? No, no, it could not 
be. Idare not tell her of my passion, of the hopes that filled my 
heart. Probably, never again would: I have an opportunity— 
never! But I did not dare to speak; even were she lost to me 
for ever I dared not. 

As we drew up at the hotel where the Grafinn had her lodging, 
Idrewa breath of relief, sad and despairing, but glad that the 

jon was at an end. ma 

The Grifinn received Aurelie with great kindness. She was 

ing tea with her son, who, with his head bound up and his arm 
in agling, reclined in an easy-chair. She invited us both to share 
the meal, but I thought it better to refuse and take my leave. [ 
‘held out my hand to Aurelie to bid her adieu. The Griifinn kept 
het keen little twinkling eyes on us. Whether she observed my 

itation I know not; but that Aurelie’s hand trembled in mine 
could not, at all events, see. 

“May I write to you?” I asked, with a forced voice, and added 
quickly in a louder tone, to try and regain a semblance of un- 
concern, “TI should like to hear if you arrive safely.” 

“Certainly, I shall write to you—and—thank you for all you 
uve done for me, for now I cannot tell you how much——” 

She put her handkerchief to her eyes. It was time to tear 

away, else——. It is not necessary to tell the reader more, 
ur yet to describe the feelings with which I rode back to 


727 in the darkness of the night. 

only relate that I never again saw M. Oseiller. The 

uxt morning, when I reported myself tc my captain, he invited 

neto breakfast with him, and I had to give him a detailed account 
myadventure. The penalty he imposed upon me was to ex- 


quarters with him, he going to the beautiful ch&teau of 
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Montigny and I to the country-house on the other sid 
Salle. | © of the 
“Tt is better,” he said, “as M. Oseiller might try to re 
himself on you. Remain where you are, and send a meange 
your man to bring over your belongings.” 
I was not at all afraid of a meeting with M. Oseiller, but I was 
just as well pleased to avoid it in this way. When I had 


on of the modest a ent—and, indeed, the only one] 

found unoccupied—the reader may easily guess what was the fing 
thing I did. I wrote to Aurelie, and told her all that I had not 
dared to say to her. The answer was long in coming, How 
dreadful to carry on a correspondence of such a nature thro 
the army post-office! Still, the German army post is worthy of 
all praise and commendation; if one has only patience, the longed. 
for letter comes all safe at last. Aurelie’s letter was a description 
of her safe journey home, although attended with some diff. 
culties. The rest is not for a stranger’s eye ; only very intimate 
friends may have a peep at it. It would be profanation to ay 
more than that it vedehe effect of making me unutterably happy. 
I had, strange to say, to thank my burst of passion for my good 
fortune. Aurelie confessed, though not just in her first Jetters 
that her ideal of a husband was not a man of an effeminate, yield- 
ing temperament, who would try to win her by flattery and sub 
missiveness to her will, but rather a strong, manly nature, whe 
would gain her confidence by energy and a strong will. She felt 
she had met such a one in me when she followed me, that she had 
found a protector, and that all care and sorrow lay behind her, 
She had experienced a feeling of perfect calm and happiness when 
she saw that there was nothing left for her but to follow me. 

I shall conclude the story of my adventure by a short extract 
from a dainty little note that I received from Madame Oseiller: 

“Madame Oseiller regrets much that you have left her hous. 
She would have liked to thank you in person for the noble rile 
you played in rescuing your country-woman, and also in restoring 
her own happiness. She could now look into the future with 
calm. The meeting with her husband in the garden-house would 
remain indelibly engraved on her memory.” | 4 

So much the better. We shall hope that madame’s reconeilit 
tion with her husband will be lasting, even as durable as that hap 
piness that is in store for me as soon as this frightful war that we 
are waging with a people without head or leader is at an end. 
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HOLGER DANSKE.* 


A LEGEND. 


From THE Danish or Hans CurisTiaAN ANDERSEN. 
BY MRS. BUSHBY. 
Ox ancient Gothic Kronborg the bright moonbeams fall, 
While the dark billows dash against its massive wall. 
The ships are gliding proudly through the calm blue Sound, 
From Helsingborg a light its rays is casting round. 
} The Danish coast looks well, with its time-honoured woods; 
| But o'er yon distant point, see, darkly Kullen broods. 


| Many are the legends of Kronborg Castle told. 
One night a party met within its towers so old. 


They came there to carouse, and the warm punch went round, 
Their songs and laughter made the tap’stried walls resound. 


; At length they spoke of Holger, who dwells far below, 
And in their mirth they said, to visit him they’d go. 

y “Tf he is really near us, a shame would it not be 

That none of us, young men, should the great hero see? 


“Come, let us seek him, then, and if the story’s true, 
To him who finds him first, all honour will be due.” 


. 
: Thése words were scarcely uttered, when the party rose, : 
i Determined to find what the casemates might disclose. 

4 Hi The rusty hinges creak, and the torch’s light is red 

In the damp vaults beneath, so dark high overhead. 

Y Loud sounds each footstep on the stones so old and bare, 

re 


Startling the ugly bats that swarm in numbers there. 





* Holger the Dane, the traditional champion of Denmark, who is said to¥ 
dvell in one of the casemates of Kronborg Castle, plunged in a necromantic 


ne which he will awaken when Denmark is in imminent danger.— 
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An iron door is opened, and its hollow sound 
Is heard to echo through the casemates underground. 


The intruders’ heated blood is cooled by the chill air, 

And in this cooling process their wild spirits share. 

They search in vain each casemate, dreary, damp, and black; 
A door is opened now, when quickly they draw back, 

For in the vaulted room, his hand beneath his chin, 

They see a figure sitting, as they all rush in. 


Into the thick stone table his long beard has grown, 
His countenance, so grand, directly makes him known. 








He sits in armour clad, with his sword by his side, 
And on his noble brow is stamped a hero’s pride. 


He speaks strangely in his dreams, his chest heaving high, 
“ How goes it with old Denmark? For me does it cry? 


“ Reach me thy hand, young man. Look, mine I offer thee; 
Shake hands, and let me judge how strong your race may be.” 


But the youth turned and wrenched a bolt from the door near, 
And on it Holger’s grasp made a deep dent appear. 


Then smiled he in his dreams: “ Well, this is not so weak; 
Come here when danger threatens, Holger’s help to seek !” 


In silence stealing forth, the young men leave him there, 
Nor freely breathe again, till in the open air, 


When the clear stars they see, and the moon large and round, 
Whilst the waves, white with foam, are rolling through the 
* Sound. 
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In baskets bring thou violets, and blue bindweed withal, 
But mixed pa oh neh bauline and cassia medicinal. 
CoLUMELLA. 
‘LOOKING over some ancestral tombs in the old church of Chil- 
ham, Kent, we came upon the monument of Margarett Lad 
Roper, whose epitaph, in its seventeenth century quaintness, suiiek 
us as inframing a picture of active benevolence which some of us 
in the nineteenth century would do well to copy. 
After telling us that she was “ Fuirer than most women, wiser 
than most men, neither in her own estimation longer than she 
her husband,” it goes on to say that “ few friends are so 
cheerfully ready to give concil, comfort or relieffe as she was to 
the poor, upon whose sicknesse, lamenesse, blindness, her chari- 
table hands wrought daily (cvres) cures like miracles,” 
Of a piece with this description is that of Lady Diggs, in the 
same church : 
“The poore’s physitian, chervigien, friend, whose daily pivous- 
i after her own privat prayers, was to hear and teach her 
children, then give order in her house, and then become for 


What a delineation of a gentlewoman’s domestic life three 
hundred years ago! How practically useful, and yet how tenderly 
feminine! One can trace, in imagination, the bowed forms and 
slow steps of sorrow and suffering wending their way across the 
stately park to the postern of the hospitable castle, while the lady 
of it, hke a material Mercy, waits to hear their griefs of mind 
and body, and so far as womanly sympathy and superior wisdom 
can assist the one, and skill of no ordinary character allay the 
other; bears out in both the carved praise graven on her monu- 
ment. 

It is the record of these acts of grace which makes these tombs 
remarkable. Other sculptured arms, high names, and laudatory 
— thickly strewn on mural tablets and mortuary remem- 

within the aisles and chapels of St. Mary’s,* have been for- 
gotten, but these live in our recollection, and recal not only the 
active disposition to do good which once animated the mouldering 
dust shrined in these marble graves, but bring to mind a period 
in our social history when the deeds that adorn them were ones of 
daily life, and high-born ladies, like the young Tapis, 





* Chilham Church, dedicated to the Virgin. 
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Preferred the f d t praise 
Of healing arts, beyond Phabean bays.* 

Every mansion had then its still-room, where its daughters, }; 
the Queen nS mbeline,” learned to “make peefuin mp te 
preserve ;” and, what was more important, to acquire so 
medicinal knowledge as enabled them to confer a their ber 
neighbours the essential services described above; but then their 
remedies were such as Venus’s self sought in the Cretan fields to 
heal the wounds of Aineas : 


All softening simples known of sovereign use. 


Nature’s fair medicaments, herbs and flowers, in the properties of 
which they were instructed by their family physicians, themselves 
but little learned in other pharmacy. 

Out of this intimacy with the medicinal attributes of plants 
sprang up inquisitiveness with regard to their habits and structure, 
and attention to their times and seasons, eventually ending in 
botany, the rudiments of which gleam through the folios of the 
elder herbalists, Turner, Parkinson, and Gerard; dimly, indeed, 
yet with sufficient vitality to lead to closer research and more ex- 
tensive inquiries; and for some time these arts, so nearly allied, 
appear not to have been separated, but to have gone (as methinks 
they ever should do) hand-in-hand, throwing faint but mutual 
light upon each other. 

Nor was this likely to have been its only effect; other objects 
evolved themselves in these researches, the ever changing, ever 
lovely aspects of Nature; morning—for it was a frequent requisi- 
tion of simplery to gather the herbs “ whilst the dew was on the 
nell die clouds, the woods, with all their beautiful accessories, 
must have been familiar to the fair practitioners, not merely as 
features in the landscape, but as things watched and loved; yes, 
there must have been true poetry in those ancient ladies as well 
as philosophy and piety, of which they have left us proof; and 
in the mean while their art, like the mercy of which it was an 
offshoot, was “twice blessed,” and they gathered for themselves, 
while seeking the means of giving health to others, the .cheerful- 
ness and physical vigour which results from out-of-door exercise 
and employment. 

Nature 1s not less potent now than then: 

And yet the wholesome herb neglected dies, 

Though with the pure exhilarating soul, 
Of nutriment, and health, and vita powers, 
Beyond the search of art ’tis copious blest. 





* Virgil. 
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Surely, in the resuscitation of medieval fashions, we might do 
worse exercise the hygeian art of our forebearers; since 
modern botany, interesting as it is, still lacks, as women ordinarily 
jearn it, that which can alone render a study compensating— 
utility. There is no aim in it beyond the knowledge of genera 
and classes, but to those who acquaint themselves with flowers 
not simply for their beauty, or because botany savours of the 
schools, “ who pierce with vision pure into their secret stores of 
health, and life, and joy,” there is an interest in them far superior 
tothat afforded bya mere knowledge of their external charac- 
teristics. Besides, could charity take a fairer form, or one more 
beautifully practical? From the Lares | of the roscid leaves 
and buds to the dispensing of the healthful draught or cooling 
ointment, all is feminine, graceful, benignant. 

Yes, methinks, though the world may laugh at it, and the 
practice is obsolete, women even in these days might serve and be 
served by such a system, which not ont? expanded the heart and 

ve activity to its sympathies, but rendered exercise a matter of 

, and the things met with in the way occasions for discursive 
but most teachful talking. 

How many aims teal the studies thus brought before us add 
to existence ?—aims that now only exist in exceptional cases, and 

are to a certain degree free to all. Is it for us to steal with 
wilful ignorance wells of sweet water, and then complain of the 
dryness of the path? 

How many visitors to country places find, when the newness of 
the view has passed away, intolerable monotony in paths that at 
first delighted them, and objects that primarily pleased; though 
beauty in a hundred flower-shapes gem the fields and hang about 
the hedgerows; though they walk on turfy carpets under green 
canopies of sheltering trees, with the lark’s glad song in heaven, 
and the trolling of the bees in every wayside Cicestie though the 
air be balm and the sky brightness; yet if these charms be only 
felt through the medium of the external senses, when these have 
palled, there is nothing left to recreate an interest in them. 

But how differently are those situated who have made of these 
sweet ministrants to sylvan pleasures a study or an art, who recog- 
nise the disposition of a plant by its place of growth, and the tribe 
to which it belongs by its leaves and blossoms ; who know at sight 
its hidden attributes, how 


in the rind of each small flower 
Poison hath residence, or med’cine power. 


For them hedgerows and heaths, hillsides and woods, and meadows, 
are full of interest and of pure delights. 
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Leeigees hid from other eyes beam on them from the 
ones of flowers, and every wilding blossom has its story, its holy 


or poetic lore, keeping it fresh with dews of Hippocrené, 
rom the period when the first snow-drop, the perce-neige of the 
French, the snow-flake of old Gerard, lifts up its little sacring bell 
above the frozen altar of the earth to bid us know the consecrated 
time of spring, and hope approaches, till the last leaf waves upon 
the sered oak, and all the forest roots are wrapped in mosses, there 
are abundant recreations abroad for the botanist and simpler. In- 
ducements to exercise and research, trifling indeed to the up. 
initiated, but to the gentle, hopeful, all-inquisitive nature, which 
the love and study of flowers educates, full of most charming inte- 
rest. 
A new variety, though it be but so in seening—a character 
unmarked, a specimen unseen by them before—wakes up a higher 
sense of pleasure than the treasure-seekers in fresh-found veins of 
Califorman gold. 

For them May, with her mosaic of mingled flowers, brings a 
whole month of joy; those floral masques, the orchises, are out, 
and play in groves and woods, high arid places, and in richest 
pastures, their Puck-like revels, wearing efflorescence in insect 
shapes, and miming flies, and bees, and butterflies. 

For them the silent pools and slow-paced rivers are at this 
season decked by nature’s hand as fora Fontinalia. Here the white- 
blossomed Ranunculus aquatilis floats her snowy flowers like crowd- 
ng water-nymphs on a green raft; there the water-violet, Hottonia 
palustris, sends up its solitary stalks and delicate flesh-coloured 
corollas (a floral beacon) above a sunken reef of fringy leaves, 
while all Ophelia’s flowers, her stranded garland of “ crow-flowers, 
nettles, daisies, and long purples,” strew their margins. 

For them the filmy crests of cotton-grass, shining like tassels of 
spun glass in the sun, trace forth the winter’s worn-out water- 
courses, and in the same moist neighbourhood the golden w of 
Caltha (marsh marigold) glitters amidst its heart-shaped, dark- 
green leaves, in brilliant contrast with the turquoise hue of the 
Veronica (humifusa), which lifts like truth its clear, round eyes 
unwinkingly to heaven. 

They have no need of other calendar than that the earth sets 
forth. Gold-letter days are writ for them in flowers, and every 
feast hath its particular bud, marking it on their floral rosary. 

They know Lent lilies, sacred to the Virgin, come with Candle- 
mas, lending their yellow light to Christian shrines, as they were 
wont to do on pagan altars when Proserpina claimed them. 

The scented aglets of the ozier heralds Palm Sunday’s advent, 
and the pale, transformed nymph, Anemone (the pasque flower of 
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France), opens in groves and thickets, on heath und, and 
Be cstares, its solitary reaming honour ve ale Paschal 
festival. 


But it is during the summer solstice that the earth is richest in 
these floral treasures, and the reminiscences of the herbalist most 


active. Then, 


Whether he steals along the lonely dale 
In silent search, or through the forest rank 
With what the dull incurious weeds account, 


or loiters by some “lily-paven” stream, or where the corn-fields, 
like to human hearts, sigh after the impossible, and shadow the 

waves within their restless breasts, beauty lies thick 
around him; the grass is veined with flower gold, the waysides 
frescoed by d wisible hands in living colours, and all the still wood 
paths and shadowy places perfumed with essences, and hung as 
when a king goes by with votive garlands. 

In these dim tangled spots their beauty comes so close it touches 
us, and, like the palpable and breathing presence of one we love, 
impenetrates with pleasure. 

ter still, and on the chalky hills, the fair stars of the Helianthus 
(rock rose) lights up.the foot-track to the upper downs, where 
heath-bells dally with the autumn winds, and Eyebright (Milton’s 
Euphrasy), 28 potent now as in the primal days to “ purge the 
isual nerve” and clear the brain, lifts up its dark-green ives and 
delicately pencilled corollas above an underground of purple 
thyme. 
Health floats amidst the gentle atmosphere, tepid with summer 
heats and transfused with the scented breath of flowers, and amidst 
this lavishment of ornament, this luxury of redolence, retones the 
mind with a recognition of utility, since vegetation and its breeze- 
disseminated essences are the principal agents of atmospheric 
purification. 
Here, then, like the friar of Verona, we fill our ozier-basket 


Baleful weeds and precious juiced flowers, 


knowing them patent “many for virtues excellent, none but for 
some, and yet all different.” 


The pale faint water-flowers that pave 
The oozy bottoms of clear lakes and pools, 


like those that float upon their superficies, were held in ancient 
days under the cold boudalia of the moon, and, by their moist, 


cool qualities, were said to calm the brains of frenzied persons, 
and procure rest. 
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The delicate Hydrocharis morsus-rane (frog-bit), with its pel. 
lucid petals of frozen hue melting like snow in the hand, and haunted 
in the rosy flush of evening by swarms of silver-winged diminutive 
moths, is no less potent in these attributes than that most lovely of 
our native Nymphea, the water-lily, which lifts its Naiad cy 
Hh a ome than me cow a from between its heart-sha 

i n leaves soon after the sun’s rising, and slowly vanishes 
rt foral Undine—under the surface of es Reid inal at 

‘ht. : 
a the same still rivers we should find the sword-shaped 
leaves and yellow flags of the water-iris, keeping watch, where 
the blue » deote brook-lime, “like a nymph to the bath 
addrest,”+ stands mid-deep in the shallows. 

In bygone days the venders of watercresses, who represent the 
running brooks and streamlets in our heated streets and dusty 
thoroughfares, made this a portion of their merchandise; and in 
Scotland, the herb-women still bring its sprays to market, under 
the pretty name of “ water-purples.” 

ere, also, the cordial Mentha aquatica, or water-mint, lifts up 
its aromatically scented leaves and spikes of whorled grey flowers; 
and beside it the glazed cups of the Ranunculus flammula glow 
with martial juices, 

In grassy meads, underlined with golden king-cups, purpled 
with knap-weed, and snowed over with the fair orbs of the tall 
moon-daisy, we find red sorrel swaying in the sun its ripening 
seeds, and potent as when Gerard wrote to quench the thirst of 
fever, and refresh the over-spent and fainting spirits. 

Knowledge, whatever be its nature, like many other priceless 
things, takes up so little space, that it is no burden to carry with 
us through the hot noon of an Aéstival day, but the knowledge of 
these wayside subjects, like the support and converse of a beloved 
companion, makes dull paths pleasant and shortens weary ones. 

If we be read in classic poetry and mythic lore, so much the 
richer we, for then voices speak to us from the earth, as the stars 
are said to sing in heaven, and whisper to us as we pass along the 
stories that old Delphic priests, and Corybantes, and, later still, 
cowled monks and friars, have hieroglyphed in their vaned 
blossoms. 

Then, about the season of the old Roman Ambervalia, we may 
trace across the springing corn-fields the blood-drops of the slain 
Adonis, sprinkling with scarlet flowers the dark green, finely 
multifid leaves of pheasant’s-eye—the “ Rose a rulie” of London 
women in old Gerard’s time, and which is still cried through the 


— 7 





* Keith. + Shelley. 
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py-streets of the metropolis about Rogation week under the name 
(as ancient as the Tudors) of “ red morocco!” 

In summer’s noon, when poppies wave red ensigns amidst the 
speared ranks of the cereal fields, and purple corn-cockle, and 

marigolds, and radiant flowers of the great white ox-eye, 

“ne here and there amongst their undulating m we should 

ise the blue eyes of Cyanus in the so-called “ hurt-sickle’ 
of ancient. reapers, the bright-rayed blue-bottles with which, like 
the white-robed acolytes in the processions of Ceres, we wreathed 
our brows in the fair days of childhood. 

Later still, and the legendary fragments of Venus looking-glass 
(Campanula speculum) would be found (according to the elder 
herbalists) glittering on stubble-fields in the south;* whilst every 
wayside would make us familiar with the enchanted herb of the 
‘old Druids, the sacred vervain, in the deep-cut leaves and slender 

ikes of which a host of curious associations linger. 

How strange the phases under which we find it, now “ digged” 
by superstition in the dark with mystic ceremonies—a sword- 
drawn circle and solemn libations poured forth to the earth !|— 
now filleting the brows of the priests of Jupiter, who not only 
used it to ~ he their altars, but to sweep away the ashes of sacri- 
fice; while among the Greeks it was Sedicated to beauty, and 
Venus the victorious wore a crown of vervain mingled with 


myrtle. 

We wonder if there be any analogy between this classic use of 
it and the custom still lingering in some of the German valleys, 
where the gift of a vervain hat is considered lucky to a bride ! 

But it was not less sacred in the pagan rights of the Druids 
than in those of ancient Rome. These white-robed priests of the 
oak and mistletoe also wore garlands of it, and, clothing the secret 
of its medicinal virtues in occult mystery, allowed no one to 
meddle with it but themselves. 

The monks, more charitable, betrayed its uses, and old wives in 
rustic places, under the name of “simpler’s joy,” still regard it as 
an herb of grace. 

Looking upon its innocent flowers and simple form, shunning 
all darksome nooks and saturnine places, and standing, as it most 
generally does, conspicuously forward in the highways, we could 
scarcely fancy the possibility of its having been invested with the 
terrors of enchantment, if the ash-boughs and honeysuckle, meet- 
ing in the hedgerows everywhere, did not happen to remind us 





* Gerard found this plant in a corn-field at Greenhithe ; we have never met 
with it wild in 5 but gathered it in a stubble-field at the back of the 
Bois de Nuilly at Picqueguy, near Amiens. Lindley has blotted it from his 
synopsis of the British Flora. 
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that a time existed when they were gathered by the protection; 
of the period (literally speaking) ~ aides mot cattle from 
witchcraft, : 

But we must take our leave of a subject that has for us enchant. 
ments of its own, luring us on long summer days by woods “and 
waysides, without note of time or weariness of feet, and with such 
entire satisfaction of our outward senses and mental faculties, that 
but for the sweet thought that the morrow would renew their 
beauty and our joy in them, we should have felt loth to leaye 
the haunts of these fair dwellers in sylvan places, these children 
of the earth, that neither toil nor spin, and yet are clothed and 
essenced, and bequeath (as man to man) all that is precious jn 
them from generation to generation. 











THE DREAM PAINTER. 
BY DR. J. E. CARPENTER. 
Book. II. 

VIL. 


THE ARTIST AND THE PATRON. 


WueEn Leopold Sternemberg had finished reading his sister's 
letter, he did not hesitate for a moment how to act. He wrote at 
once to his friend Mr. Browning. 

“ Send her to me,” he said, “ with the least possible delay—it 
is impossible she can return to Bonn among her friends and 
neighbours; indeed, it will be necessary to break the sad news to 
our parents gradually ; here she will find a home, and a brother 
anxious to receive her. I am getting on tolerably well, and if she 
is still desirous of obtaining a hving > her own exertions, she can 
do so here as well as among strangers, and probably hard task- 
masters—not that I wish it, but I know her independent spint; 
above all things, impress upon her that, having her here, I shall 
experience a peace of mind that I should not know if I — 
that she was merely procuring a precarious subsistence at @ ¢ 
tance from me. With regard to all she has told me respecting 
the man who has so basely deceived and deserted her, Heaven 
will not suffer such perfidy to go unavenged, and the time may 
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when I shall cross his path. At present we are powerless. 

If you should hear anything of him or his whereabouts, you will 
Jet me know.” ev bas 

The letter concluded by giving some general directions about 

his sister's journey, and reiterated the obligations he was under to 





Avery few weeks passed before Bertha was domiciled with her 
brother. The house in which Leopold had apartments was a 
large one, and further accommodation was procurable; he had, 
therefore, to make no change in this respect. 

Bertha resolved, as Madame Monti, to exercise her abilities as 
amilliner and dressmaker ; she made no public display, but she 
soon obtained some employment, and the excellence and neatness 
of her work, together with the great taste she displayed, caused 
hier to be recommended from one lady to another. 

She was shortly enabled to employ an assistant, and as her time 
came to be fully occupied, she was less able to brood over the 

; so she settled down into a sober sadness, her chief anxiety 
Ping her brother’s increasing melancholy, her only desire to ad- 
minister to his little wants, and to make his home as comfortable 
as their limited means would permit. : 

Though Johaan had previously acted as cook, housekeeper, 

rveyor, porter, and general servant, and had served his master 
kithfully, there were many little omissions in Leopold’s house- 
keeping arrangements that only a woman’s eye could discover, 
and only a woman’s hand put smooth. Artists are not proverbially 
tidy in their household arrangements, and Leopold was not an ex- 

ion to the general rule. 

All this was changed by Bertha’s careful superintendence, and 
Johaan’s services were confined to their more legitimate sphere. 

Leopold worked as assiduously as ever at his art, but the wild, 
romantic disposition of which he had given such evidences in 
his youth seemed to have strengthened with his maturer age; he 
had frequent fits of absence, and seemed as if he were dreaming 
day-dreams; Bertha was constantly obliged to disturb him in 
his reveries. She dreaded these reveries growing upon him, and 
tw the necessity of awaking him to himself. He became negli- 

in his dress, too, and would have been more so but for her; 

smoked, Bertha told him, a great deal more than was good 
for him. 

The toom in which Leopold painted, when he was not away 

g or making his copies in the great gallery, was on the 
gtound floor; or, rather, it was two rooms thrown into one, ex- 
tending from the front to the back of the house. The folding- 

that divided these rooms served him as excellent movable 
VOL. CXLVIII. NO. DCV. 20 
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screens on which to hang his pictures, and they economised 
as both sides were available. The back room, where he hed he 
easel, looked out on to a pleasant garden, but Leopold seldom guy 
it, for the window was draped in the way usual with artists, 50 as 
to throw the light in from the top part only. The front carved 
for a reception room, and also for their ordinary sitting room: 
there were several easels in this also, but they were only used for 
the purpose of showing pictures. The walls were also covered 
with pictures, some finished, some mere heads or slight landscape 
sketches, the details to be worked up afterwards. <A set of old, 
carved-oak bookshelves, about one-third filled with books, ocey. 
pied one of the recesses—a pair of foils; Leopold's guitar, and 
several well-coloured meerschaums, were suspended over the mantel- 
piece, which was itself crowded with plaister casts, chiefly busts 
and vases; a lot of canvasless frames and a lay figure occupied the 
other recess, and in the centre of the room was an old-fashioned 
table of black oak, carved at the rim, and round which were 
ranged some half dozen high-backed chairs, the backs as well as 
the seats of which were of padded velvet with deep fringe, but as 
regards their original colour there were no traces left by which it 
could be even guessed at. It may be mentioned, too, as if these 
rooms were not crowded enough, that there was, in the back 
room, a raised slab, upon which Johaan, after tlie old primitive 
fashion, ground and prepared Leopold’s colours, for he was a con- 
scientious artist, and did not depend upon the artist’s colourman 
for his pigments. 

Such was the room the young artist occupied, at once his 
refectory and his studio; it is only necessary to add further that 
door opened from the back apartment into a dimly-lighted pas- 
sage which led to the kitchen, also on the ground floor. 

Little did Leopold imagine that for the last eighteen months, 
separated only by a few city streets, a short half hour’s walk, the 
one being who was never absent from his thoughts, the one form 
that was ever present to his imagination, scarcely a shadow, it 
filled his mind’s eye so palpably, had resided. Yet, near as were 
the actual paths they trod, their ways were far asunder. 

What inducement had that dreamy student to oe into the gay 
carriages that rolled past him? Even hers might have splashed 


him with the mud, or half blinded him with the dust it threw up, 
and he would have been none the wiser. Newspapers he never 
read; the gossip of the city he had neither the opportunity nor the 


inclination to indulge in. 
Little did Bertha dream that the man who had so shamefully 


deserted her—the one being to whom she had the right to look to 
for protection and support, whose acknowledgment of her belore 
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period—a being of the past, living with them in the spirit, but stil 
moving and breathing among the grecent in the flesh! My sister 
too—is not hers the old, old story ’—the tale of woman’s trust and 
man’s inconstancy, acted for ages, ever and ever the same since Eye 
first listened to the voice of the tempter. My poor Bertha,” 

Though Leopold was only thinking, these words were uttered 
aloud—a habit he had acquired, and which was one of the causes 
of Bertha’s anxiety regarding him. 

As he uttered the last words, his sister entered from the dim 
pane leading to the kitchen, and going straight to him, she laid 
ier hand gently on his shoulder. 

“Do not despond, Leopold,” she said, softly. “In this city, 
where our past life is unknown, we may find, if not oblivion for 
the past, at least the means of obtaining all that our simple wants 
can require.” 

* Bertha,” he replied, “there is no past. Look at this picture ; 
the costumes are quaint, the architecture is that of centuries ago, 
but the streets are peopled with forms that are palpable to the eye. 
We see them, we _ them; daily, hourly, we are carrying out 
the schemes that they suggested. There is the same knavery, the 
me juggling and trickery going on; we have only changed 

aces. 

Bertha shuddered, for she thought she saw in these words 
another indication of that malady she feared was fast falling on her 
brother. She said: 

“T cannot think as you do, Leopold. We can imagine the past, 
but we cannot see it, any more than we can foretell the future.” 

“The future!” exclaimed Leopold. “Oh! Bertha, if we could 
have foreseen your future! better, far better, would it have been 
to have seen you the wife of Johaan Zwick, my poor drudge, who 
so generously links himself to our fortunes, than the cast-off play- 
thing of that wretched villain * 

“ Hush, Leopold, hush,” interrupted his sister; “it is for me to 
suffer and endure. You know that I believed, that I still believe, 
in my marriage, and that Heaven at the appointed time will give 
me the means of proving it.” — 

“ My poor Bertha, I blame you not; you were his victim, but 
may my curses 4 

“Hush, hush, Leopold. If you forgive me, I can suffer m 
silence. Vengeance is not for man; it is the Lord’s. Oh! if you 
had but been at home when I first met him, I should have t 
you ; you would have protected me, advised me, and I should not 

ave committed that rash act.” 

“Bertha,” replied her brother, “ you know that I left my home 


to fly from a cruel fate.” 
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«J know,” said Bertha, tenderly, “for I had long guessed your 
“You loved that young and beautiful girl who was at the 

school. I knew you used to meet her when the lessons were over. 
I nearly met you once, but I turned aside to prevent you passing 
a: ‘4 was carrying, Leopold, that milliner’s basket, and in my 
pride and hardness of heart I did not like that you should recognise 
and she should see me. Ah! [I little thought that your fault was 
so soon to be my own. She was above you in station, Leopold, 
and was only trifling with you, she so soon to be married to 


“Yes, to another! for I was but the poor and struggling artist, 
and he— Oh! this curse of _ that weighs down all our 
that traffics in our holiest affections !” 
“Leopold,” replied his sister, “be calm. You may yet meet 
with one who will be worthy of you, but I may never Ea again. 
But let us speak of the present. Johaan tells me you have a new 


n. 

“Yes,” said Leopold, gloomily; “there is no lack of patrons, 
who find it profitable to trade in art. This generous person who 
commissioned me to copy one of the finest pictures in the palace of 
the Belvidere is an Italian count.” 

“An Italian count!” said Bertha, reddening. “If he should 
know Monti! But no, impossible; he has been so long absent 
from his native land. Well, Leopold, when you have finished 
with this new patron we shall be able to take a little holiday. A 

of scene will be good for you. I, too, have been ver 
fortunate, for I have to make the wedding dress for a lady of dis- 
tinction.” , 

“A countess perhaps?” said Leopold, with a slight smile. 

“No; a rich widow, I believe. I did not hear her name, for 
the lady who procured me the order took me home in her carriage, 
and the lady was at her house. The materials she gave me are the 
most costly I ever beheld.” 

“And the other lady you have been working for was——” 

“The Baroness Wallerstein, a very pleasant old lady, whom I 
had the good fortune to please, and who says she will make my 
yey You see, Leopold, we have nothing to be gloomy 

This she said with an air of forced gaiety. Then she went into 
the front room, and coming to the breakfast-table, she exclaimed : 

“Well, I declare, Leopold, you have not touched your coffee, 
and it is quite cold. I sent it in an hour ago. What have you 

. dreaming about?” 

It would scarcely make you happier were you to know all 


Jour brother’s dreams,” said Leopold. 
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“ Well,” replied his sister, “ promise me you will not dream an 
more about the past, and I will send you in some hot coffee, And 
now I must get to work, for I have plenty to do before this fing 
dress will be finished.” 

Saying this Bertha left the room to proceed upon her double 
mission. } 

“Yes,” soliloquised Leopold, “the scorned and despised seam. 
stress finishes the proud one’s bridal-dress. It has ha 
before many, many times; but she is might, I must try and shake 
off this morbid feeling, or I may become in reality what my 
fellow-students used to call me, the Dream Painter. Enough of 
the old palace for to-day.” 

Leopold took from the easel the picture upon which he had 
been at work and replaced it by another, a nearly finished full- 
length of a young and beautiful woman. 

The few pictures that he had forwarded to his friend Mr. 
Browning had been disposed of on such advantageous terms that 
he had determined upon making another venture in that direc- 
tion, more particularly as his friend had assured him that it would 
im no way interfere with his own interests; indeed, Leopold had 
insisted that all future transactions between them should be re- 
garded as business ones, and that his friend should charge him an 
agent’s commission. 

Leopold had conceived the idea of painting a pair of com- 
panion pictures. One he proposed to call “The Deserted”—for 
this Bertha had been his model—the other “ ‘The Chosen,” and 
for this he had had no sitter. It was the latter that he now placed 
upon his easel. 

While he was contemplating it the aroma of the fresh coffee 
came steaming into the room, and Johaan Zwick entered and 
placed the beverage upon the table. 

“You took the copy of the Canaletti to the count’s hotel” 
asked Leopold. 

“Yes, master, I took it there this morning. Ah, master, you 
are lucky to fall in with such a patron.” 1X 

Leopold seated himself, poured out a cup of coffee, and in leu 
of something more solid to take with it, he lighted his meer 
schaum. 

“You think so,” said his master, briefly. Then sending the 
smoke up in little rings towards the ceiling. 

«“ Yes, I do,” answered Johaan ; “he is what I call one of yout 
yellow customers.” 

“ Yellow customers—why yellow?” 

“ Why, you see,” said Johaan, with a merry twinkle of his ey¢, 
‘what are men and women, after all, but so many colours? It 
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ig not the inward man, but the outward colour that they are 
by.” 

as eens to his stone in the back room and commenced 
grinding away at his colours. Had some specimens of human 
nature ie he knew of been under his muller, there is little doubt 
but that he would have ground them pretty fine. 

éTrue,” said Leopold, after a moment’s reflection; “ the light 

are seen in by others, as smoke, seen as it rises, takes its hue 
from the rays above it and becomes a silvery cloud.” 

“Precisely,” answered Johaan; “the count is reputed to be 
rich, and is ted for the colour of his money, and they will 
like him best who see the most of it; so I say he is one of your 

ow customers; they are the people to work for, very different 
to your browns and your duns.” 
And who may they be, Johaan?” 

“Why, your picture-dealers, who can assume any shade as 
occasion serves. I hope you have done with them, master; they 
would buy your body and soul for the price of a Sunday’s dinner. 
It is only one sort that should work for them.” 

“ ” 


“As the greens. I used to consider you one of the greens, 
master; but you are in luck now, and so is your sister, though she 
is working her poor fingers off. Well, you will make your 
fortunes all the sooner, and then we can all return to Bonn and 
see the old people. How glad they will be!” 

“T shall never see my home again,” said Leopold to himself, 
ising from the table ; “I have a presentiment that I have another 
mission to fulfil. I know whatit is, but I dare not name it. They 
would think me mad.” 

At this moment some one was heard knocking at the door, and 
Johaan went out to admit the caller. 

“Yes,” said Leopold, returning to his easel, and standing before 
it, “I have it now; there she stands, the light full upon that 
lovely face, as I have seen her in my dreams ever since——” 

His soliloquy was interrupted by the new comer. 

It was the Count Basil Lamberti. 

So early at your easel—you are, indeed, an enthusiast,” said 
the count, “and ought to succeed. Your copy of the Canaletti 
indeed perfect. With many it would easily pass for an 


“Tn the hands of a noble owner like yourself, for example,” 
sid Leopold, annoyed at this ill-timed a | 
“You are severe,” replied the count. “I did not purchase 


with 8 view to selling. 1 wish to embellish the palace I — 
to take, after my marriage. What have you on your easel? 
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“ Apropos of a marriage,” said the artist, “the portrait of a 
bride.” 

“ And the sitter?” 

“There has been none; it is a fancy sketch.” 

The count made a turn half round the room and came to the 
spot where Leopold was standing, so that he, too, could see the 
picture in its proper light. 

The instant his eyes fell upon it, he started suddenly back, 

“This is no painter’s ideal,” he said, “ you are jesting with me: 
it is wonderful. You may emulate Titian as well as Canalett. 
don’t let me interrupt you.” 

“It is gone,” said Leopold, putting down his palette, “ you 
have broken the spell.” 

“Why do you trust to memory? You cannot retain every 
detail of that surpassing face.” 

“T shall see it again,” remarked the painter, gloomily. 

“See it again! Of course yop shall,” said the count, greatly 
excited. “ What a delicate compliment on the part of the 
baroness; she wished to give me a complete surprise, but I shall 
keep your secret, Herr Sternemberg.” 

It will be remembered that Bertha had never mentioned to 
Basil the existence of a brother; the probability of their being 
related had, therefore, never occurred to him. 

“‘ My secret?” said Leopold. 

“Yes. I won’t say a word to the lady.” 

“ The lady !” 

“Come, this is carrying a jest a little too far; that portrait— 
you will not deny that a lady in this city has given you sittings 
for it.” 

“T know no ladies in this city beyond the occupants of this 
house.” 

“Can it be possible!” said the count; “yet it is wonderfully 
like—a few touches, the drapery painted in, and it would be per- 
fect ; the lady it is so like shall give you a sitting, and I will pur- 
chase it of you.” 

“‘ Impossible—the picture is already bespoke.” 

“ But you have no right to retain this picture,” said the count, 
angrily ; “ you have no right to exhibit it to all comers in your 
studio. The lady whose likeness it appears to be is my affianced 
bride.” 

“ Geraldine his bride!” said Leopold to himself; “ but no, that 
is impossible, she is already married.? ‘Then he added aloud, 
“ Beware, count, it may be leantets to introduce the artist to the 
original of an idea he has conjured up—of a memory, perhaps, of 

one once dear to him.” 
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« Presumption !” cried the count; “ would you then dare——” 

At this moment a sharp cry was heard in the little passage 
ing out of the room, close to the spot where the count was 
ing, and the door was suddenly slammed to. 

« What’s that?” said the count. 

«Some one who thought I was alone,” said Leopold, though he 

ht he recognised in the shrill cry his sister’s voice. Your 
on, count, you shall have the picture—we can talk about the 
price when it is finished.” 

Leopold thought that by disposing of this picture they might 
take their holiday a little sooner, for he knew that Bertha required 
change and rest. 

«“ Very well,” replied the count. “TI will see the lady at once, 
and come or send for you.” 

Making Leopold the coldest of bows, the count turned upon his 
heel and went out. 

“ After all,” said Leopold, looking at the picture again, “ it 
may not be like her. I may have seen this lady the count speaks 
of somewhere, for a moment, and retained her image on my mind, 
mistaking it for one now lost to me for ever; and yet it is like 
what my Geraldine would have become by this time. This is not 
the first ou have made of her from—no, I cannot say from 
memory—for when is her form not present to me?” 

Leopold took from a folio a small water-colour sketch, and 
ws it beside the larger painting in order to compare them. 

two were alike, certainly, but in the latter picture the artist 
had endeavoured to portray the change that would have occurred 
in the lapse of time between them; so that it was, in reality, an 
ideal picture of what he thought Geraldine would be now. 

“No,” he said, attempting to paint on it, “I cannot touch it 
now. I must see its living resemblance before it can be finished.” 

Leopold heard the latch of the door raised very cautiously, and 
the door itself was gradually opened. 

Seeing that Leopold was again alone, Bertha rushed into the 
room. 

“Brother, brother!” she cried, greatly agitated; “save me, 
save me. I have seen him; he is here !” 

“Here! who?” 

“Monti—my husband—the man who was with you just now.” 

“Tt was my patron, Count Lamberti.” 

“ Are you sure?” 

Leopold took a few steps towards the front room. 

“Living at an hotel in: Vienna—about to be married —Bertha 
making a dress for a rich widow—yes! he may be the same—but 
must be sure—sure! and then I can act.” 
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Leopold appeared so calm, so suddenly changed, as he brooded 


over Bertha’s announcement and made the foregoing reflections 
that she became more alarmed for him than for the consequences 
that might result from this discovery. 

“Leopold,” she said, “ what are you thinking of? What is it 
that you intend to do?” 

“ Nothing—until I am sure.” 

He went to the door and called Johaan. The latter came jn- 
stantly; then Leopold said: 

“ @ to the count’s hotel, he will hardly have arrived there yet, 
and bring back the copy of the Canaletti. I am not quite sure 
that I shall let him have it.” 

“TI understand,” said Johaan, setting out at once; “and yet he 
looked like one of those who would pay.” 

“Leopold,” said Bertha, “ your looks frighten me—you are 
agitated and angry.” 

“No, Bertha, no; never cooler in my life—my hand never 
more steady. I will prove it to you, give me another sitting for 
that picture, Bertha, I want it finished out of hand.” 

Leopold again changed the canvas that was upon his easel, and 
Bertha took the required position. 

“ Perhaps,” she said, “ after all I was mistaken, for his face was 
turned from the light; but then, the voice——” 

“Turn a little more to the light, dear; every doubt shall be 
resolved, Bertha. I will be sure—and then, when is this wedding 
to take place, Bertha?” 

“The day after to-morrow. I promised the dress to-night; 
please don’t detain me longer than you can help, or I shall have 
to sit up late to finish it.” 

“You may go now, Bertha; bring me the lay figure with that 
old dress of yours you used to wear in Bonn—yes, in the chair, 
just as you were sitting yourself—that will do, that’s it exactly.” 

When Bertha had placed her deputy, in the shape of the dummy 
just alluded to, in the right position, she went into her work- 
room to finish the bridal robe of “The Chosen;” meantime, under 
the rapid hand of Leopold, the picture of “The Deserted” ap- 
proached steadily towards completion. 








































A VISION OF WAR AND PEACE, 
BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 
Part II. 


PEACE. 


[The following lines may be applied to any country to which the blessings of 
Peace have just been restored: would that the picture were applicable to 
troubled France ! | 


SHE comes! she comes! descending light, 
Midst circling clouds all silver-bright; 
Her dove-soft wings, late spread in pride, 
Close gently by her shining side; 
An olive-branch her hand doth bear, 
A single lily decks her hair, 
Those tresses down her shoulders rolled, 
A cataract of wavy gold. 

Her eyes beam tenderest blue, 

With love steeped through and through; 

Her feet, all soft as snow, 

Come down where violets blow; 

Her cheek, where dimples play, 

Glows rich as opening day. 

Around her music rings, 

Larks trill on joyous wings, 

Or some near seraph sings. 

And now she treads the ground, 

With step that wakes no sound ; 

She smiles out soul, that smile 

Beams magic to beguile 

Old earth of all its care, 

Sends far away despair, 

And brings back Eden there. 


O angel Peace! and do we gaze on thee, 
While demon War, and all his spectres flee? 
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Beautiful creature! come from bowers above, 
With looks of mercy, and with voice of love! 
A thing of light, thou trippest gaily by, 

Hope, goodness, virtue, beaming in thine eye, 
Restoring verdure to scathed hill and glade, 
Healing the wounds that cruel War had made, 
Taking the widow, orphan, by the hand, 

And flashing sunshine over all the land. 





Thou glidest forward; crowding round thee soon, 
Like honied bees round flowers in June, 
Benevolent forms are seen, 

Some joyous, some serene; 

Some lovely as a vision, 

That shines in dreams Elysian ; 

These laughing in sweet mirth, 

Those beaming radiant worth; 

Others with thought-deep eyes, 

Calm looking on the skies; 

All, all, kind, beautiful, or proud, 

Dear angel, Peace! around thee crowd. 


Up! Industry awakes, 
And, at thy glance, the ploughshare takes; 
No longer wet with gory rain, 

The fields shall wave with russet grain: 
Above the city spread thy wings, 

And white-cheeked Famine steals away, 
And Commerce hums, and Music rings, 
And Art his glittering treasure brings, 

And man, as Heaven designed, is gay. 
Where’er thy presence, Peace, we find, 
Brute force doth yield to nobler mind, 
And Progress rears her banner high, 
With forward step and ardent eye; 
And Civilisation sows her seeds, 
Uprooting Cruelty’s rank weeds, 
While Science, fostered by thy care, 
Earth’s wonders, like a god, lays bare : 








A Vision of War and Peace. 


Learning, too, climbs his lofty hill, 

And Justice calmly righteth wrong, 
And Painting plies her magic skill, 

And Genius wakes his golden song; 
While Love her arms doth open wide, 
Like circles on a lake’s smooth tide; 
And wider, till those arms embrace, 
In kinship, all the human race. 


O blesséd Peace! when thus we see thee bring, 
In thy bright train, each lovely, joyous thing, 
Turning the waste to Eden, and mind’s powers 
Unfolding with thy beams, like summer flowers, 
How can we woo the demon War, whose spell 
Changes awhile our beauteous world to hell? 


How think by slaughtering man, man’s wrongs to heal, 


And working others’ misery, joy to feel? 

And how urge Progress to perfection’s goal, 
By causing ruin, blasting works of soul? 
Humanity and Justice! from yon skies, 
Descend! descend! and open mortals’ eyes! . 
Kneel to bright Peace—child, too, of heavenly birth, 
Build strong her throne, and hail her queen of earth! 
Then savage tribe with tribe shall strive no more, 
And Christians cease to water earth with gore; 

Then mind shall rule, and plenty crown the sod, 

Nor dark clouds veil the golden smiles of God ; 
Virtue, goodwill, shall bid the heart rejoice, 

Their heavenly speech for cannon’s dreadful voice, 
And our bright star, Elysian hours begun, 

Shall, jubilant and blest, go singing round the sun 
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CAMPAIGN OF LUCULLUS AGAINST TIGRANEs. 
SITE OF TIGRANOCERTA. 


Attitude of Tigranes on the overthrow of Mithridates—Lucullus moves from 
Ephesus into Pontus—Crosses the Euphrates—Passes the treasure-fort of 
Kharput (Armosata)—Carcathiocerta, capital of Sophene—Assyrian and 
other ruins at Kurk-har-(certa)—Passes the Tigris at Arghana (A igerta 
or Arta-ki-certa)—Approaches Tigranocerta (Dyarbakir, Sa’art, or Kaffar 
Juz ?)—Flight of Tigranes—The Romans invest the city—Palace of Tigranes 
—Spring with sacred fish—Amida of the Low Empire—Conflicting state. 
ments as to its position—Defeat of Tigranes—Lucullus crosses Taurus into 
Armenia Proper—Battle on the Arsanias—Lucullus returns into Mygdonia 
—Reduction of Nisibin—Final summary. 


THe Armenian government had, after the subjugation of 
Mithridates by Lucullus, become, in the language of Plutarch, 
“an insupportable burden to the Grétks.” The pride of Tigranes, 
the then King of Armenia, had, through a long course of pros 
perity, become so enormously arrogant, that he thought whatever 
was great and admirable in the eyes of the world was not only in 
his power, but even made for his use. For though his prospects 
at first were but small and contemptible, he had subdued many 
nations and humbled the Parthian power more than any prince 
before him. He had colonised Mesopotamia with Greeks, whom 
he draughted in great numbers out of Cilicia and Cappadocia. 
He had drawn the Scenite Arabians from their wandering way of 
life, and placed them nearer to Armenia, that he might avail him- 
self of their mercantile abilities. He had many kings (Maliks, or 
shaikhs) at his court in the capacity of servants, and four in par- 
ticular as mace-bearers or footmen, who, whenever he rode on 
horseback, ran before him in short jackets, and when he sat to 
give audience, stood by with their hands clasped together; which 
last circumstance, the historian remarks, seems a mark of the 
lowest slavery, a token that they had not only resigned their 
liberty, but that they had given up to their master their body 
itself rather to suffer than to act. 

It was to this dread Oriental potentate that young Appius 
Clodius, brother to the wife of Lucullus, was deputed, whilst 
Tigranes was at Antioch, reducing cities of Phcenicia, with the 
not very humble demand on the part of the Roman general, that 
he should give up Mithridates, his father-in-law, and whom 
Lucullus claimed for his triumph; otherwise he (Lucullus) must 
declare war against Tigranes. Whatever efforts that prince made, 
we are graphically told, to receive the message with an easy coun- 
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and a kind of smile, it was visible to all that he was 
gfiected with the young man’s bold address. This was, indeed, 
the first free speech which he had heard for five-and-twenty years; 
for so long he had been a king, or, rather, a tyrant. The answer, 
however, which he returned to Appius was singularly modest, for 
itwas to the effect that “he could not deliver up Mithridates, 
and, if the Romans began the war, he was able to defend himself.” 

Lucullus, having established peace and good laws in Asia, was 

ining the Grecian cities at Ephesus with shows and 
triumphal feasts, when Appius returned with his message of 
He accordingly made his way to Pontus, where he 
himself at the heal of his troops. His purport was at once 
to strike Tigranes at his heart, and in his central stronghold; for 
athough intelligence was brought that Mithridates and Tigranes 
were on the point of entering Lycaonia and Cilicia with their 
whole forces, in order to seize upon Lesser Asia, he took no notice 
of the movement, but after chastising some Cilicians who had 
obtained possession of Sinope from their ships, he hurried forward 
tothe Euphrates “ by long marches.” 

Passing the great river, not without sundry omens, which, to 
encourage the troops, were all declared to be of an auspicious cha- 
meter, he marched forward through Sophene, without doing the 
least injury to those who submitted, and received his troops in a 

manner. Nay, when his men wished to stop and take a 
oval sed to be full of treasure, he pointed to Mount Taurus 
in the distance, and said, ‘* Yonder is the fort which you are to 
take; as for these things, they will of course belong to the con- 

tr.” And then, “ pushing his march, he crossed the Tigris 
and entered Armenia.” | 

The account given of the advance of the Romans from Pontus 
t; Armenia is so vague, as to leave much open to conjecture, the 
more especially, as the point where they crossed the Euphrates is 
not mentioned, no more than the name of the treasure-fort. There 
are, however, two points certain, and these are, that they were on 
their way to Taurus, and by .Sophene to the Tigris. ‘There are, 
further, certain points in geography, and that more especially in 
country constituted as are Lesser Asia and Armenia, that are 
immutable, and the actual highway from Constantinople to Dyar- 
bakit, which crosses the Euphrates at the silver mines of Kappan 

, or by the plain of Malatiya, would have also resting the 
most direct and available road from Pontus to the Tigris by 
e. This admitted, we have little difficulty in recognising 
in the treasure-fort of Sophene the rocky stronghold of Kharput, 
the Karpote of Cedrenus (Hist. Comp., vol. ii. p. 686), which has 

some been supposed to be the Careathiocerta of Strabo (xi. p. 
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863) and of Pliny (vi. 9), and which was the capital of Sophene, 
(See Dict. of Greek and Roman Geog., Art. Carcathiocerta,) 

But such an identification is utterly opposed to the very distinet 
and simple statement of Pliny, to the effect that Armosata was 
near the Euphrates and Carcathiocerta to the Tigris, “ Oppida 
in (Armenia) majore Armosata Euphrati proximum, Tieri (ar. 
cathiocerta.” Hence Kharput has been identified, with a far 

ter amount of probability, with Armosata or Arsamosata, as jt 
1s also written; while Carcathiocerta has been sought for by Mr. 
Taylor in the ruins of Ammanah Castle, which occupy the top of 

: P 
an isolated mountain at the angle formed by the junction of the 
Arghana river, and that of the Dibeneh, Zubeneh, or Sophene 
river; and by Sir Henry Rawlinson with the ruins at Kurkh, a 
site about fourteen miles south-west of Dyarbakir—a place algo 
identified with the Tuskan alluded to in the inscription on the 
great monolith exhumed by Mr. Layard, and described by him in 
the sixteenth chapter of his “ Nimroud and Babylon.” 

The objection to this latter identification is, that Kurkh is in 
Mygdonia, a province of Mesopotamia, and not in the Armenian 
province of Sophene, of which Strabo tells us it was the capital 
(lib. xi. p. 363). There are other castellated ruins on the Tigris 
besides Ammaneh, as Aggil, Agyl, or Angyl] of the Syrians, and 
Ankegh of the Armenians (which has been identified with the 
Reahidione of the Greeks), Jubair Castle, the ruins on the Kalah 
Tagh, or “castle hill,” at Arghana, and the castle at Kurk-har, 
near the sources of the river of Sophene. 

Arghana would appear unquestionably to represent the Artagi- 
garta (Artaki-Karta or Certa) of Ptolemy, and if so, the Artagera 
or Artagira, before the walls of which Caius Casar, grandson of 
Augustus, received the wound, from the effects of which he died. 
Ammianus (xxvii. 12) calls it Artogerassa, and it was the Artager 
(probably Arta-Kert) of the Armenian writers (St. Martin, Mem. 
sur l’Armenie, vol. i. p, 122). Arghana has ever been an im- 
portant site in the region of Madanen, as Sextus Rufus calls it, 
giving its name to the neighbouring mountains, mines, and river. 
There is a small town at the foot of the Castle Hill, and upon the 
latter a monastery, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and a sepulchral 
chapel called Tul Kaphal. 

t is scarcely feasible to identify a stronghold which was the 
capital of Sophene with isolated castellated ruins like Jubair and 
Ammanah, the ancient names of which alone have not been deter 
mined, and the most probable solution of the difficulty which pre- 
sents itself to us, after the identification of Arghana with Arta- 
Eigerts, is that Carcathiocerta is represented by the ruins around 

urk Har, near the subterranean sources of the river of Sophene, 
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Tigris, so renowned in antiquity. Kurk Har (the dropped 
ng rta, the equivalent of “ ole,” being restored) would 


-Har-Certa.* | 

“3 Taylor found here the ee figures of two Assyrian 

(Tiglath Pileser and Ashur Izir Pal, according to Sir Henry 
Season), which are supposed to be the earliest Assyrian sculp- 
tures known to exist. Close by are the ruins of a small ancient 
fort called Dhu’l Karnain, by Wakidi and Abu’! fada. The same 
ithet, “the two horned,” is applied to Alexander the Great, 

the horns of Ammon which appear on his coins. ‘There are 
also the remains of a bridge, and of stairs leading to an o ning in 
the roof of the cave. It is altogether a most remarkable place, 
snd must have been celebrated in all antiquity. Its ruins, dating 
beck to the most remote Assyrian times (B.C. 1110 and B.c. 880), 
alone attest toits importance. Mr. Taylor is inclined to look upon 
the site as being in the Armenian district of Anzetene, but its 
ition at or near the sources of the river of Sophene, or Upper 
is, at once attest that it was once in Sophene. The district of 
Khanshut, Anzyth, or Anzetene, appears to be represented by the 
modern Ganj, visited by Mr. Taylor, north of Kurk- Har. 

However that may be, the fort which the Romans coveted, but 
which Lucullus thought it the wisest plan not to lose time in 
besieging, would apparently be represented by Kharput. They 
had Mount Taurus still before them, and the designation would 
apply to that portion of the mountain chain which crosses at this 
pant from the Euphrates to the Tigris, and which contains the 
productive copper-mines of Arghana. 

But a far greater difficulty presents itself when we read that 
“pushing his march he (Lucullus) crossed the Tigris and entered 
Amenia.” The river Tigris is, we have seen, divided below Amma- 
nah into two nearly equal tributaries, the Dibeneh, Zubeneh or So- 
phene river,t and the Arghana, or Artagira river. We have noticed 
the sources-of the latter, as first heen to light in modern times 
gr Taylor in reference to the assumed site of Carcathiocerta. 

Arghana-su has, apparently, its most remote sources in the 
mow-clad Azara Tagh—a mountain which appears to derive its 
tame from a Persian goddess, who has, as was frequently the case, 
been variously associated, as with Minerva by Strabo, with Diana 
i Heprchius and St. Jérome, and with Venus by Appian. These 


sources congregate in Kur-jik Kuli, ancient Lake Colchis, 


oe 


tu Certa, Kerta, and Karta, whence Cathage, is variously written as even in 


of Jerusalem, Demoi, v. 2. and Tal. of Babylon, Baba Kama, 114. 6. 
The true Tigris, now called the Dibeneb, or Zibeneh, but anciently the 
tell r Nal of Sophene. (Sir Henry Rawlinson in Proc. R.G.S., vol. ix, 
» p. 88, 
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which has an expanse of from nine to ten miles long by three or 
four in width, and contains several small islands, one of which jg 
inhabited, and looked upon as holy by the Armenians, probably 
in connexion with the neighbouring mountain. This lake has no 
visible outlet, but it is said to have a subterranean exit on to the 
a of Alanda, whence the river, after receiving other tributaries, 

ows on through Taurus by en Madan (Copper-mines), and 
by Arghana, or Artagira, into Tigris. 

The Romans would perforce have to cross this river, and if they 
considered it to be the Tigris, as many others have done, Dyar- 
bakir, which they would advance directly upon, would in all pro. 
bability be the same as Tigranocerta. There is no mention made 
of passing out from Armenia into Mesopotamia, or Mygdonia, as 
would have been the case had the Romans advanced towards 
Kurkh or Kaffar Juz; and as to Tacitus designating the river as 
the Nicephorius, it was no uncommon thing for the Romans to 
dub either city, as in the case of Callinicum, or a river, as in the 
present instance, in commemoration of a victory obtained there. 

But if they crossed the Dibeneh-su, or the Tigris, below Am- 
manah, we should have to seek for Tigranocerta in that remark- 
able tract of country which is watered by the ancient Nymphius 
and Arzan rivers, and which constituted a portion of Armenia, 
north of the great bend of the Tigris. In that case the mind 
naturally reverts to Sa’art or Asaerd, the Mobadra of the Syrians, 
and already identified with Tigranocerta by D’Anville and Kin. 
neir. 

Mr. Taylor notices as a remarkable circumstance, that in no 
other part of the pashalik of Dyarbakir was he ever able to find 
any coins of Tigranes, whereas at Sa’art he bought in one day 
five of his medals. Mr. Taylor also animadverts upon Mr. Ains 
worth, adducing in proof of Sa’art not being Tigranocerta, that 
there are no ruins near it. ‘* There are certainly,” he says, “ none 
visible above ground, but he was probably unaware that the whole 
of the town has been constructed from the remains of old build- 
ings that have been exhumed from a depth of many feet below 
the soil. These ancient remains are always found when digging 
deep foundations for new buildings in the plain, but never on the 
slope of the hill upon which a portion of the modern town 3 
built, and they extend for a distance of at least three miles, to4 
spot where some of them are nearer the surface,-but which the 
natives say are the ruins of another and distinct town, called 
Arzun.” “What was meant was that there were no ruins visible 
above ground, as is generally the case in regard to important sites 
belonging to the Roman era. Although the imposing walls of 
Dyarbakir have been rebuilt at various epochs, there can be little 
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doubt but that some portion of them 
Romans. (See “ Descriptions of Diarbabie’ be R + Garden, 
Journ. R.G.S., vol. xxxvii., p. 183.) So ae Beza ak 
and at other neighbouring as well as mor ai wher rie 
Mr. ote himself, however, objects to the ‘denti a 
Sy'art with Tigranocerta upon the grounds sheen so cate ‘i 
Strabo it somewhere near the vicinity of Ni ‘bin. The 
former, he says, places it on the Nicephorius thi t iradioy tines 
Nisibin; and the latter places it south of Mo ‘ Y Ma nay ba ts 
neighbourhood of that town, and in the son f the ere 
domans. These statements, he adds, if the = ] city 
those authors is considered, are totally irrecon ‘lable ih the pee. 
sent position of Sa’art or any place near it No a ae aa 
tion of Tigranocerta, as we have it in Plata he ‘salou 
or pela coincide in the least with Sart " while the 
e river are so rugged and steep that at 
one road leading to it, whi ‘| sprees a 
defend ish hostile pcm re bose wd poche 
from the river, even if composed of th ted rch ger 
Lwcullus. We shall have to revert to the rendanaeamadis 
and Strabo, but, in as far as Mr. Tayl ibaa re 
cemed, it is difficult to attach much lee ‘ ta soe’ tet Sas” Thee. 
sription given of Tigranocerta by Plutarch is b pd aan m2 
; and as to crossing the riv he Sehrnaree ger 
Centrites) to deliver battle, the ford ha mtg pe Beene ee peat: 
occur, just as is described by Plutarch at n sslas line Git ded 
mikes'a bend to the west. “The cam f OR Voacleia el ee 
the eastern side of the river. But the lhc este 
fordable, makes a bend to the west ” = preg. 1 ged toch ng 
but, on the contrary, meadow-like on the Peceade ofa 
hai; and as to the approach bei «defensible, Tgranes 
Hie tc plece the river P _ being defensible, Tigranes 
; , or a river, between him and his 
All the probabilities | 
ae described is ccutar ae Haseena Lainae suns 
known as the Arghana-su was a t Alina "wane abides 
Wikio efoct may indioed be _— ae lmost positive evidence 
rie at Tigranocerta, the Sees haere e . Te ts 
= oss the Tigris, 1 
hed Boge oe barbarian hosts under Tigranes. If ieliies 
crossed ibeneh-su, or the Tigris h 
‘amarch of eighty-five miles, as the Fw flies, to Se'art pe 
ama site to represent Tianocera He * weld here hed 
— to cross, and at least two st " h sae Miveynosil 
ilocos he oxtes strongholds—Martyropolis 
ae... stence at that time, and is it likel 
culties would have been pre Broce 
) _ on and surmounted 
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without a word of notice? It is altogether out of the bounds of 
probability that so long and painful a march could have been per. 
formed without the occurrence of incidents worthy of mention, o 
without acts of hostility on the part of an active enemy. 

It is quite true that some show of hostility was met with on the 
march from the Tigris to Tigranocerta ; for when Tigranes, who 
was at that city, first learnt of the approach of the Romans from 
Mithrobarzanes, the only chief who had courage to convey to him 
the disagreeable intelligence, he (Mithrobarzanes) was sent against 
Lucullus at the head of three thousand horse and a more 
able body of foot, “ with orders to take the Roman general alive, 
but to tread the rest under his feet.” Mithrobarzanes was pre- 
vented carrying out his master’s instructions by falling in the 
action that followed with Lucullus’s advance guard, under Sextilius, 
and his troops taking flight, most of them being cut to pieces, 

There is nothing, however, in this slight affair to sadicate that 
the Romans were marching through so wide an extent of country 
as 1s embraced by ancient Arzanene and the adjoining provinces; 
whilst on the contrary, Tigranes having left ‘Tigranocerta upon 
this untoward and ominous reverse, and retired to Mount Taurus, 
where he intended to collect his forces, it would appear that he 
himself withdrew to this more difficult and comparatively secluded 
region—a view of the subject which is further illustrated by the 
way in which he returned. It appears also that Murena, follow- 
ing the footsteps of Tigranes, seized an opportunity of falling upon 
him as he was leading a large army along a rugged and narrow 
defile, whilst Sextilius advanced against a large corps of Arabians, 
probably coming in the direction of Suwarik or the Karajah Tach 
—a portion of Mount Masius. Tigranes probably took a southerly 
route to gain the Taurus, as he would not have been able to cross 
the Tigris in the face of the enemy, who could harass him by 
turning the ramparts of Tigranocerta, whilst Sextilius supported 
the movement by protecting Murena on the < Tigranes 
would also be the more inclined to adopt such a line.of proceed- 
ing, as he had strongholds, such as Kurkh, Marde, Nisibis, 
Midiyat, and others in or near Masius, and he could cross the 
Tigris at his leisure either at Hisn Kaif (Saphe) or at Bezabde, 
now Jizirah-ibn- Umar. 

If, then, the Romans crossed the Arghana-su, or Westem 
Tigris (and at the time the writer saw that river, in the month 
April, it was a narrow but most turbulent and rapid stream, rolling 
over frequent ledges of rock), and not the Tigris proper, the firs 
place of importance they would come to would be Dyarbakir, ce 
tainly in existence at that epoch, under one name or anole: 
Supposing that Tigranocerta was at Kafar Juz, the town 
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must in that case have been passed over in silence. It 

ight be said that if the Tigris eee was crossed, the country 

intervening between that river and Sa’art was in a similar manner 

over in silence, as are the marches from Pontus to the 

But it is to be remarked upon this, that after cross- 

ing the Euphrates the historian writes more in detail. He notices 

the treasure-fort of Sophene, the Taurus, the passage of the Tigris, 

and the approach to Tigranocerta. The same lapses of space can, 

therefore, gre | be allowed in this part of the campaign, when 

the Romans had entered Armenia and got into the enemy’s 

, as when they were in Lesser Asia. There is no getting 

over the fact, then, that unless they had crossed the Tigris and got 

to Sa’art, or crossed and recrossed that river and got to Kafar Juz, 
that they must have found themselves at Dyarbakir. 

The question then naturally arises, why should not Dyarbakir 
represent Tigranocerta? To all appearance it must have been a 
walled city at that epoch, and therefore capable of standing a 
iege. The excellent and experienced archxologist, Texier, re- 
marks at p. 121, part three, of his work on Armenia, Persia, and 

tamia, that “one of the most curious monuments at 
Diarbekr (Amida) is the ancient palace which belonged, it is said, 
to Tigranes, but which Sapor Ir. occupied. This monument 
consists of two parallel facates, and of a vast edifice en rétour, 
which has been converted into a mosque. It is to this religious 
destination that the astonishing preservation of the edifice ought 
to be attributed.” Mr. Gordon says that the mosque in question 
—the Ulu-jami, or great mosque—was originally a Christian 
church, If this is the case, Dyarbakir, if not Tigranocerta, was 
one of the certas or towns of Tigranes, since he had a palace 


Seifeddaulah (Quatremére Histoire de Rasshid el din, Paris, 
836, vol. i. p. 331), who visited Dyarbakir in 1139, also speaks 
of it as Amida, and says it lay on a mountain three hundred feet 
high, on the west bank of the Tigris, and quite commanding the 
stream. The black walls of millstones with which it is surrounded 
ve not their equal in the world. In Irak, each one of these 

b stones, as a millstone, would be worth fifty gold pieces. 
— the walls,” he adds, “are three springs which drive 


The description given of the town being on a mountain three 
hundred feet high, is perfectly accurate, if looked upon on the 
ascent from the river-side to the south-east, and entering by the 
4 of Mardin. Mr. Garden found a tank within the walls 
“etween the Rum and Tagh gates, which was formed - by a spring 
Heung forth from the rock, This,” he adds, “must have been 
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one of those springs which supplied the town in former days, when 
closely invested by an enemy, and it is noticed by Ammianys 
Marcellinus.” The tank, which was about five or six feet d 
contained fish, which were considered sacred, just as at Urfah, at 
Tashun, and at various other places, as also in olden times in 
Bambyce, where Derceto, or Atergatis was worshipped, and pro- 
bably a remnant of the same superstition. 

a agg ie appears to have been known by the name of 
Amida during the Low Empire. The name was probably given 
to it when enlarged and strengthened by Constantius, in whose 
reign it was besieged by the Persian King Sapor, a.p. 359, an 
account of which siege has been transmitted to us by the historian 
Ammianus Marcellinus. It was also taken by the Persian King 
Kabades in the reign of Anastasius, a.D. 502 (Procopius Bello 
Persico, 1. 7, seg.), but it soon passed again into the hands of the 
Romans, since we read that Justinian repaired its walls and forti- 
fications. Saint Martin, in his work on Armenia, says that all 
the Armenian writers consider Tigranokert, or Tigranogerd, as 
the same as Amida. The identity of Amida and of Dyarbakir 
is, on the other hand, admitted in the Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Geography. Ammianus seems in one passage (lib. xviii. 
cap. ix.; Valesius, cap. ix.) to place Amida near the Nymphius, 
but this must have been a mode of speech. Procopius, more cor 
rectly, places Martyropolis at a distance of two hundred and forty 
stadia from Amida (lib. i. cap. xxi.), and the Nymphius at three 
hundred stadia. ‘The actual distance of Miafarikin ( Martyropolis) 
from Dyarbakir is about forty-five miles, and of the Batman su 
(Nymphius) fifty-five miles. The two are nearer to Sa’art, but 
the Nymphius is nearer to that site than is Martyropolis, thus 
reversing the distances given by Procopius, whilst the same rivet 
flows into Tigris at a distance of only some twenty-seven miles 
from Kafar Juz. 

When Tacitus said, “Centurio apud oppidum Nisibin, septem 
et triginta millibus passuum a Tigranocerta distantem, adet regem 
(lib. xv. cap. v.), he seems to imply thirty-seven Roman miles 
from Tigranocerta towards Nisibis, not that Nisibis was wy 4 
seven miles from Tigranocerta. But Cellarius does not admit the 
reading at all, for he says, “ At brevi post, omittere Tigranocerta 
jubet” (that is Tacitus); et cap. vi., “exercitum a Tigranocertis 
deductum;” et cap. viii, “reciperandis Tigranocertis.” (Not 
Orbis. Antigq., vol. 11. p..331.) 

Nor do we read that Strabo places Tigranocerta south of the 
Masius. Cellarius says of the somewhat involved passage " 
book xi. p. 359, “Ex quibus intelligimus, a Tauro montem 
Masium procurrere et partem esse Gordyworum et ex Armen 
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Australi in Mesopotamiam usque ad Nisibin proferri.” At all 
events, if we read the last sentence to the effect that Masius was 
situated above Nisibin and Tigranocerta, we do not find that the 
Igtter is described as being southef that range, albeit it may have 
been in the prem of the Mygdonians, and, speaking in a 
way, near isibin, just as Ammianus says it was near 
his. 
The eaiaoey, if such it can be called, of Ptolemy and Pliny, 
jsjust a8 excessive in an opposite direction. “ Sita erat,” says 
Cellarius, “ ultra Tigris fontes, Taurum montem versus, ut Ptole- 
meus locum designavit: in excelso monte, quod Plinius adjecit; 
in Armeniz Australi.” We have seen later writers, as 
aa heidaulah quoted by Ritter and Garden, describing Amida as 
being on a mountain, and so it is as viewed from the river Tigris, 
but as to its being in Taurus above the sources of the Tigris, such 
a statement is as much opposed to the equally vague testimony of 
Tacitus and Strabo, as thet is to Seifeddaulah, ~~ a says it lay on 
the west bank of the Tigris, and quite commanding the stream— 
a description which does not apply to Sa’art nor to Kafar Juz. 
The great point, where there are so many conflicting statements, 
is first to weigh well the force of each individual case, the cha- 
racter of the authority, and the tendency of the majority, and then 
todo our best to reconcile them; but this must be done without 
bias or prejudice. 

Whilst Lucullus was besieging Tigranocerta, which he did, 
according to Plutarch, partly to provoke Tigranes to give him 
battle; the king was assembling avast force of Armenians, 
Gordyenians (Kurds), Medes, Adiabenians (Assyrians), Arabians, 
and Albanians, and Iberians from the Caspian Sea, with which, 
passing Mount Taurus, he spread his troops upon a plain from 
whence he could see the Roman army besieging Tigranocerta. 
“The mixed multitude of barbarians in the city likewise saw him, 
com a menacing manner pointed to their king’s armies from the 

If Tigranocerta and Dyarbakir were the same places, the 
assembled hosts would have occupied the plains east or north-east 
ofthe Tigris. Plutarch says, a little further on, “ The camp of 
the barbarians was on the eastern side of the river”—that is to 
‘ay, of the Tigris. If Tigranocerta and Sa’art had been the same, 
ue river would have been the Buhtan-chai; if Kafar Juz, the 
city would not have been distinguishable at a distance of upwards 
of twelve miles, with an intervening hilly district. “But the 
current,” Plutarch goes on to say, “where it is most fordable, 

a bend to the west.” ‘This is precisely what the river 


Tigtis does at Dyarbakir. “On the east or river side,” says 
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Garden, “ the walls are lower than elsewhere, being built upon the 
edge of a somewhat precipitous line of rock, the face of which has 
further been scarped to increase their strength.” - The same writer 
describes the entrance to the Mardin gate as shielded from oy. 
ward view by a high and strongly built wall, “ beyond which the 
ground slopes off rere towards the river.” This is at the 
westerly bend, and the ford or ferry is at the same point. The 
writer not only entered Dyarbakir by the Mardin gate, by 
revisited the bed of the river below, in company with Hafiz P 

to examine the iserine, or magnetic iron, which abounds jin jts 
sands. The westerly bend at this point is also marked in the map 
which accompanies Mr. Taylor’s memoir. There is 2 similar 
westerly bend, as we have before observed, at the ford on the 
Buhtan-chai, near Sa’art, but in the parallel of Kafar Juz the 
course of the Tigris is nearly due easterly. 

As Lucullus, after leaving Murena before the city with six 
thousand men, “marched hastily down toward that quarter, 
Tigranes thought he was retreating. Upon this he called out to 
Taxiles (a general of Mithridates), and said, with a scornful smile, 
‘Seest thou not these invincible Roman legions taking to flight?’ 
Taxiles answered: ‘I sincerely wish, my lord, that your good 
genius may work a miracle in your favour; but these legions do 
not use their best accoutrements in a mere march. They do not 
wear their polished shields, nor take their bright helmets out of 
their cases, as you see they have now done. All this splendid 
appearance indicates their intention to fight, and to advance 
against their enemies as fast as possible’ While Taxiles was yet 
speaking, they saw the eagle of the foremost legion make a motion 
to the mght by Lucullus’s order, and the cohorts proceed in good 
order to pass the river.” 

Upon this, we are told, Tigranes “with much difficulty awoke 
from his intoxication,” and drew out his forces in a hasty and dis 
orderly manner. As Lucullus was about to cross the river, some 
of his officers admonished him to be aware of that day, which was 
one of the inauspicious; but Lucullus returned the memorable 
answer, “I will make this day too an auspicious one for Rome. 
It was the sixth day of October. 

Having thus mt tea and exhorted his men, he advanced at the 
head of them against the enemy. Observing that the enemy® 
heavy-armed cavalry, upon which they placed their chief 
pendence, was covered by a hill that was plain and even at the top, 
and which, with an acclivity of only four furlongs, was not Very 
difficult to ascend, he despatched his Thracian and Gaulish horse 

with orders to take them in flank, whilst he began to climb the 
hill with two companies of infantry, and the soldiers followed hum 
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with readiness, when they saw him, encumbered as he was 
with his armour, the first to labour on foot up the ascent. It is 
not impossible that the hill alluded to may be actually represented 

Tel Allu, which rises out of the plain north-east of the passa 
U he igris. Instead of standing to receive the Romans, the 
barbarians “set up a cry. of fear, and most despicably fled without 

ing struck a stroke.” 

Asa result of this memorable conflict, in which it is said above 
a hundred thousand foot fell in their attempt to fly, and very few 
of the horse escaped, the Greeks mutinied within the city of 

ocerta, and wished to deliver the city to Lucullus. Accord- 
ingly, he assaulted, and after he had secured the royal treasures, 
he gave up the plunder of the town to his soldiers, and they found 
there, beside other rich booty, eight thousand talents in coined 
money. The Greeks, who had been transplanted out of Cilicia, 
Jucullus sent back to their own countries, and he likewise per- 
mitted the barbarians, who had been compelled to settle there, to 
return to their respective abodes. “Thus,” says Plutarch, “ it 

ed that, by the dispersion of the people of one city, many 
cities recovered their former inhabitants.” 

Historians differ much in their account of the movements of 
Lucullus after the defeat of Tigranes and the reduction of Tigrano- 
certa, According to Sextus ‘Rufus, Lucullus, by the capture of 
Tigranocerta, obtained Madenan (Arghana Madan), the best 

on of Armenia, and descended by Melitene into Mesopotamia. 
If by Melitene, the district of Melatiyah, watered by the Melas, is 
meant, the statement is out of question. Plutarch is more to be 
trusted when he describes the Roman general as marching across 
Taurus towards Artaxata, the capital of Tigranes, on the river 
Araxes. Tigranes, however, came down from the north to oppose 
the passage of the river Arsanias (supposed by some to be the same 
as the Murad-chai or southern tributary to the Euphrates, but by 
others to be the river of Arzan), and was once more signally 
defeated. It would certainly appear that Lucullus had crossed the 
Taurus and penetrated into Armenia proper, from the character 
of the climate. The snow and ice which were met with by the 
ten thousand Greeks under Xenophon in the same regions, made 
the troops refractory, and Lucullus finding his exhortations in- 
ual, he was ultimately obliged to march back, and, passing 
the ridge of Taurus another way, he descended thence into Myg- 
“an open and fertile country, where stands a great and 
populous city, by the barbarians called Nisibin, and by the Greeks 
Antioch of ygdonia.” 
.. He reverses of Lucullus, political more than military, although 
18 said he had not the faculty of gaining the hearts of ie soldiers, 
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began with the capture of Nisibin, and continued until his return 
to Rome. Nothing came of the reduction of Tigranocerta and 
Nisibin, and of his several victories, except a triumph which drew 
Crassus into the toils of the Parthians at Carrhw. Whilst the 
position of Nisibin is, however, unquestioned, it was not fitt 
that that of Tigranocerta, which played so important a part in 
this brief but remarkable campaign, should remain undecided, 
The opinions of D’Anville, Kinneir, and others, were, we have 
seen, in favour of Sa’art. It was one of the questions proposed 
for solution by the Royal Geographical Society to Mr. Ainsworth 
on the occasion of the expedition to Kurdistan, and he decid 
after personal exploration of Dyarbakir and Sa’art, in favour of 
the former. But more recently, Sir Henry Rawlinson, guided by 
the explorations of Mr. Taylor, has announced “ the discovery of 
the long lost site of Tigranocerta, at the ruins of Kafar Juz, near 
the Jacobite town of Midiyat.” (Proceedings of Roy. Geo. Soe, 
vol. ix. p. 39.) What Mr. Taylor himself says in his narrative 
(Journ. of Roy. Geo. Soc., vol. xxxv. p. 35) is, that a ride of two 
hours (fromjHisn Kaif (Saphe).on the Tigris) over a rugged 
mountain road, first ascending and then descending, brought him 
into the Kafar Juz plain, with its fine cotton fields and villag 
and another hour and a half to the village itself. About three 
miles south-west of it is the artificial mound of Tel Biat. It is of 
some extent, and formed of the débris and remains of former 
buildings, which, Mr. Taylor was told at Kafar Juz, yielded 
numerous medals and intaglios. “This,” he adds, “is the firs 
ortion of the Jibal Tur (the Tur Abadin of the Syrians), which, 
Comal on the west and south-west by Mesopotamia and on the 
north-east and east by the Tigris, terminates at Jizirah on the 
right bank of the Tigris.” Passing through the extensive ruins of 
the old town of Zaz, famous formerly for its monastery of the 
Holy Cross, and by Haa, Mr. Taylor reached Dayrindib. The 
rock which rises steep at the back of the village is crowned by the 
ruins of an old castle—from the remnants about and size of the 
blocks of stone that composed it, it does not seem, he says, to be 
of very ancient date. “It had, however, evidently been built to 
make a good defence and stand long sieges, and the court-yard was 
honeycombed with cisterns that had been dug out of the native 
rock for receivingwater.” Mr. Taylor reached Mediat or Midiyat 
(Modiad and Mediath of the Syrians)*in two hours after leaving 
Dayrindib. The present town is described as a collection of 
miserable hovels, built of rough stone, and inhabited exclusively, 
with the exception, of course, of the Turkish officials, by Christians 
of the Jacobite persuasion. Near it, however, a building, a 
ing a convent and madrassah, contrasts greatly, by its solidity a 
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some pretensions to comfort and elegance, with the hovels tenanted 

its supporters. The convent is dedicated to Abraham and 

and is built over a much older structure bearing date—as 

the natives pretend, there being no record to commemorate the 
fact—a.D. 218. 

As Mr. Taylor does not, with great modesty, pronounce upon 
the identification of any of these ruins with Tigranocerta, we are 
left in doubt as to whether Tel Biat or Dayrindib are meant, and 
as to the precise grounds of the identification. Midiyat might be 
an abbreviation of Amida, but the distance, some fifteen miles 
from the Tigris, does not coincide with the description given of 
the situation of that stronghold and important town. 

The authority, however, of so distinguished an archzxologist and 
so eminent a geographer as Sir ye Rawlinson, has induced the 
writer to go over the question in its chief bearings, and it does not 
appear from the investigation that the newly proposed identifica- 
tion issound. If Lucullus had advanced to Kafar Juz or Midiyat 
in Mygdonia, Plutarch would, in‘all probability, have said so, as he 
does afterwards, when the Roman general returning from Armenia 
advanced to the assault of Nisibin. Nor do the ruins at Tel Biat, 
or at Dayrindib, present the extent which would be expected from 
the reported population and wealth of Tigranocerta and Amida. 
Nor do any other circumstances of the case (beyond certain obscure 

in Tacitus and Strabo), as the positioning of Tigranocerta, 
the details of the siege and of the defeat of Tigranes, whose 
troops could not have seen the Romans at Kafar Juz from the 
~_— banks of the river, lend support to this newly proposed 
identification, which seems to be more calculated to throw us back 
into confusion than to assist in the solution of a question which is 
alike interesting to geographers, archzologists, and historians. 




































BRADY’S FOUR ACRES OF BOG. 
BY FELIX M‘CABE. 


XII. 


OLD DAVY GOES MATCH-MAKING. 


“] wisH to be called at five o’clock to-morrow morning,” said 
Mr. Kennedy, addressing his good lady, as he settled down to his 
forty winks after dinner. : 

“Where are you going to, William?” 

“To Dublin.” 

“Oh my! I wish you had told me early in the day.” 

“Why, I tell you now,” said the husband, as he yawned, pre. 
reed to closing his eyes in slumber, “let that girl Bridget have 

reakfast in proper time. I want nothing else.” 

“But I do, Mr. Kennedy,” said the lady, turning sharply round 
on her husband. 1 want several things from Dublin. If you 
had spoken early in the day, I might have made out a list.” 

Mr. Kennedy was by no means oblivious of his wife’s capabili- 
ties in that respect. 

“T’ll have none of your lists, mind you,” said he, looking very 
determinedly at his good lady. “I am going to Dublin on very 

articular business, and I shall have no time or inclination to look 


after such things.” | 


“Qh dear! oh dear! said Mrs. Kennedy, in a desponding 
manner. “Here have I been putting off the girls week alter 
week, looking at the expense of going to Dublin, and they, poor 
things, so much in need of a few trifling matters.” 

“TJ don’t wonder at it, you set them such good example. IfI 
brought Dublin down on my back, you would still be wanting 
something.” 

Mrs. Kennedy could have made out a long list even with 9 
short a notice, but then it might bring on another pitched battle 
between herself and her lord, of which contingency Mrs. Kennedy 
latterly had some reason to dread. There had been several 
skirmishes of lesser moment, which were sometimes renewed by 
her in the form of a curtain lecture, and frequently by her 
husband when she appeared before him with bills contracted about 
the time of the Kennedy ball. The weekly bills were increasing: 
Captain Loder and his brother officers were very frequent visitor 
but Miss Nora was still unacquainted with those magic words #0 
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anxiously expected by her mamma. “Expenses increased all in 

resco of the high-fangled notions of his wife, and no quid 

pro quo.” So thought the master of the house. Not the way he 
let his money out at interest. 

y y ; 

“How long will you be in Dublin, William?’ said Mrs. 
Kennedy, as her husband again closed his eyes. 

«Two days, perhaps.” 

«Well, dear, you might leave a few bandboxes at Madame 

and bor them as you return.” , 

But the gentleman made no reply, so that we conjecture before 
Mrs. Kennedy had quite finished her request, he was buried in the 
arms of Morpheus. 

The day after the sad fate of Mr. Aster, the attorney of Ballydy 
was sitting in his office, turning over the matter with reference to 

“The attorney-general can’t leave the House, that is quite 
certain. The solicitor will be in the north—sure to be. So 
Abjon will be the man; he will prosecute. I must take the ball 
on the first hop, or, hang it, that snake Ray may walk round my 
learned friend and botch the entire business, as he does everything 
that touches his crubeens.”* ' 

Accordingly, at the break of day, Bridget had everything ready 
for her master’s departure for town, and that gentleman made his 
appearance before Mr. Abjon, as the learned advocate was about to 
leave his private residence in Fitzroy-square for the Four Courts. 

“Ha! ha! My dear sir, I am om to catch you at home. 
The benefit of being an early bird,” said the attorney, as he was 
ushered into Mr. Abjon’s study. 

“Well, yes, I ought to be at court by this time,” said the care- 
worn counsel. Want to see me very particularly, Mr. Kennedy? 
Pray be seated.” 

t. Kennedy, leaving his hat and umbrella on the side-table, 
advanced to a chair opposite Mr. Abjon. 

“Why, yes, sir, I do,” said the attorney, leaning back in pis 
chair and rubbing his hands with some energy. ‘You must have 
heard of that dreadful occurrence at Boydsville.” 

“Which do you mean?” 

“Why, sir, a most estimable man and kind landlord, Mr. Aster, 

by one of those ruffians, which, I regret to say, are too 
humerous in our unhappy country.” 
How, may I ask, are you connected with the matter?” 


“Only that it has occurred within a mile or so of my house, 
» Abjon.” 


eee 





* An opprobrious term for a large, clumsy hands. 
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— I beg pardon; thought it was in some part of 
“No, my dear sir. I knew the unhappy gentleman very well, 
Not long come to live in our part of the country. Sad affair, very, 
sir.” 
While Mr. Kennedy was speaking, Mr. Abjon’s carriage arrived 
before the door. 

“Well, Mr. Kennedy, what can I do in the matter?” said the 
advocate, standing up. 

“You can give me a lift, my dear sir. I need not tell you, with 
- great experience, how necessary it is that the Crown should 
up and doing, and assisted by one who understands the coun 
and people. There is a tide, my dear sir, in these affairs which, 
taken early, admits of little difficulty in getting up evidence; but, 
allow the time to pass, you can’t get these people to give you the 

least assistance.” 

“T am not sure, Mr. Kennedy, that I shall have anything to do 
with the matter.” 

“ Well, sir, I have turned it over in my own mind, and I am 
certain they will call upon you. We generally get on well to 
gether, sir, in harness, if I might take the liberty of using such an 
expression. ‘The attorney-general will have charge of those bills 
in London, and the solicitor, as you are aware, will be in the 
north. My dear sir, who have they for such an important case but 

ourself? I'll only say what is in the mouth of every one, that 
you're all there, Dady’s, and long may you be so, Mr. Abjon.” 

Mr. Abjon took very little notice of Mr. Kennedy’s words. He 
was thinking of something else at the time, buried in some point 
of law that he was to unravel before the twelve judges. 

“Now, Mr. Kennedy,” said the advocate, after a little pause in 
the conversation, “I will make a note of your wishes, and speak 
about it at the castle as I pass down. You will hear the result at 
the Four Courts if you are there by four.” 

“Thank you, my dear sir. All will be right with a word from 

ou.” 
. By this time Mr. Abjon was entering his carriage, the door of 
which was immediately opened by the attorney. 

“ Engaged on this appeal case, I presume?” 

“ Yes.” 

“More luck to you, sir—more luck,” said the attorney, as he 
shut the door of the carriage, and waved his hand to the great 
man. 

The Ballydy attorney walked along the square with a self- 
satisfied air. -““ Mr. Abjon was a man of great influence at the 
castle; his word would make all things right.” So thought Mi. 
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as he directed his steps towards Westland-row to make 
inquiries about a gentleman whose interest he had more or less at 


MThe object of Mr. Kennedy’s inquiries was no less a party than 
Major Aster, who was making all haste to Boydsville. e was 
now on his way to Holyhead, travelling by the Irish mail at the 
rate of forty miles an hour. Shall we take a look at the gentle- 
man so comfortably situated in a first-class carriage. Notwith- 
ing the volumes of smoke which issue forth from the sooth- 
ing weed, the repeated application to his brandy-flask, the morning 
at one side, the latest novel at the other, his mind can turn 
on nothing else but his uncle’s will; it is the thorn which goes 
and deeper as he tries to shake it off. An ordinary ob- 
server could detect nothing in his expression; his mind was to all 
pearances as evenly balanced as the other occupant of the 
carriage, who tries in vain to get a look at the beauties of North 
Wales. 

“We will do Bangor to the minute,” said that gentleman, 
looking at his watch, and addressing the major. “ But it is too 
bad to be whirled along through sash charming scenery at such a 

” : 


“Y-e-s,” said the major, with a slight attempt at a smile. 

What was scenery to him? If the speed could be increased ten- 
fold it would scarcely keep up with his thoughts. 

“Hang that fellow Kennedy, he makes no mention of the 
will,” said he, drawing from his pocket the telegram which he re- 
ceived in Boulogne, and then, crushing it in his hand, he threw 
it out of the window. “ By Heavens it is too bad,” said he, in 
ahalf-audible tone. “If I am to be made a pauper by this old 
fool, to allow a fine property like this to slip through my fingers 
in order to endow some infernal hobby or other, hang it, he must 
_. and there can’t be much difficulty in quashing the 

Mr. Kennedy was to meet his client the following morning, and 
return with him to Boydsville. Both those gentlemen, who were 
s eminently calculated to play into each other’s hands, were to a 
certain extent rather unfavourably impressed with each other at 
their first interview. The Ballydy attorney had no doubt many 
dealings with the military. He was for many years a confidential 
adviser to the young officers ; he supplied them now and then with 
*mount, and had always a hunter to dispose of, for which he was 
willing to take a note of hand as part payment. Those round 
ums were never for a minute questioned by those gentlemen, 

h very frequently payments were delayed so long as to call 
gentle remonstrance on the part of Mr. Rmesty. 
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He praised them so highly, that we may take it for granted 
ir age pe! were eventually turned into the coin of 
realm, and “old Ken,” as he was now and then called, retgj 
the confidence of the garrison; but the gentleman him 
was of a very different stamp. He was no pigeon, as Mr. 
anticipated ; his searching look and cold reserve was more 
was to encounter. But still the little man would 
change his tactics, even though he could see his client took 
little interest in all the exertions which he declared he had 
to prove Brady’s guilt. For a quarter of an hour the maj 
listened with silent contempt, now and then sneering Py 

ng egotism. 

" You see, my dear sir, Brady has been a bad character for 
many . Your highly-respected uncle was not the first he laid 
low. Nor will it be the first time that I, in discharge of my duty 
to our sovereign lady the Queen, felt bound to prosecute; but it 
will be the last, my dear sir—it will be the last,” said the attorney, 
speaking in his most impressive manner, with his index finger 
pointed towards the major; “ for we are sure to get a verdict, and 
rid ourselves of at least one of those assassins who disgrace the 
annals of our country.” 

“D—n the assassins, sir. Would you be good enough to 
answer the question I have put to you? Do you know anything 
of my uncle's affairs?’ said the major, losing his temper. 

This rebuff had the effect of stopping the attorney's flow of 
speech on the unfortunate state of his country—an episode he liked 
to indulge in before strangers. He felt rather crest-fallen, now that 
he thought he was melting the icy coldness of his client, to see 
those piercing eyes planted upon him. 

“ Well, Major Aster,” said the attorney, in a very subdued tone, 
“T am afraid I cant’t give you any trustworthy information on the 
subject. I heard, a few days before your uncle came to his 
untimely end, that he had made a will.” ; 

The Major now stood up, wishing the attorney good day in 8 
cold, haughty manner. | 

“Our train will leave at four-thirty, major. I shall be glad to 
call for you.” 

The major made no reply, but left the room to Mr. Kennedy to 
contemplate alone the state of affairs. 

“The man must be mad. There are rats in the aes some- 
where, or my name is not William Kennedy. The old uncle was 
as mad as a March hare, so every one said, otherwise he would not 
trust his affairs in the hands of that simpleton Ray.~ And faith, 
here is this fellow not the black of your nail the better. It seems, 
bedad, as if there was no luck for any but crazy people in this 
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gla,” said the attorney, as he stood before the glass arrangi 
‘cravat and waistcoat, so that he ee appear at the ile 
any traces of his recent brush with Major Aster. 
" Me. Kennedy called at four o'clock, he was informed that 
fieclient left by the one o'clock train, and did not say that he 
ould return to the hotel. 
“A rum fish, ain’t he?” said that gentleman, addressing the 









, yes, sir; he seems rather queerish like. It must be grief 
ing like, for he sent Boots for some crape and gloves as 


he was vet a 

The ay reply Mr. Kennedy gave to this assertion was a smile 
at the gullibility of the simple waiter. * 
' “Gnef indeed! It is a crocodile’s grief,” said that gentleman 
to himself, as he mounted the Irish jaunting-car to proceed to the 
Broadstone station. 

The following morning, as Mr. Kennedy was making out a list 
of the different parties who were to give evidence at the coming 
trial, some of whom he should have to threaten with immediate 
imprisonment, while with others there would be no difficulty, would 
he venture on the Clare Mountains among the Whiteboys and 
darethem in their stronghold, or could he not get up sufficient 
evidence without running such a risk? were questions which the 

asked himself without arriving at a conclusion. To go 

on the Clare Mountains alone, even arined to the teeth, was in his 
_ attended with no little danger, and by bringing the police 
such an alarm would be created in the minds of the 

people, that the cabins on the way would be thoroughly de- 








‘The blue-bottles, or police, could never steal a march on the 
transactions carried on in those wild parts. The White- 
were as safe in their mountain fastness from the incursions of 

the revenue as if they inhabited the Rocky Mountains. 1t was 

wonderful with what speed the news spread when the police were 
tbout to visit those regions, how numerous were the fires here and 
thete to throw them off the scent, while the aged people, who 
were the only occupants of the houses, became thoroughly oblivious 
of the English tongue. So that, if the chancellor made no pro- 

Vision in his budget for educating the Whiteboys, they in return 
very little in direct taxes or conscience money. But then 

. y was on very friendly terms with several of those 

ga outlaws; their six-and-eightpence was always acceptable; 


venture at once if he was defending the prisoner, 
and have no end of candidates ready to swear an alibi; but 
up evidence for the crown was a very different matter; if 
May-—Vor,. CXLVII. NO. DCV. 29 
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ye Avo out his object, the chances of his returning to the bosom 
of his family were far from being certain. While he was turning 
over the pros and cons. of such a dangerous ition, the 
servant announced Mr. Grimes, or as he was better known by the 
name of old Davy, to distinguish him from his son, whom we 
had the pleasure of meeting before at Mrs. Kennedy’s ball, very 
much against that lady’s wishes. 

“Well, Davy,” said the attorney, standing up to greet his 
visitor; “glad to see you. How is every bit of you now? and 
how is the mistress?” 

“Well, thank you, herself is only middling, and for the 
matter of that I am not much better myself.” 

“Sorry to hear it, my dear sir; always at your service if I can 
be of use. Id go an lengths to serve you.” 

“Thank you, William,” said the simple farmer. “TI am very 
much obliged—that I am.” 

Mr. Grimes had been a very extensive farmer; he was now in- 
dependent, and the proprietor of several successful water-mills in 
the county. His only son, young Davy, was very much attached 
to Miss Nora Kennedy. Before Captain Loder 4 ey on the 
scene, Mr. Kennedy encouraged the young man, but latterly he 
had such an idea of his daughter’s grace and beauty, that, lest 
young Davy should disturb Miss Nora in her conquest, he, with 
all his broad acres, was left out in the cold, and the gallant cap- 
tain was made first favourite. 

The two neighbours sat opposite each other in the office, the 
farmer looking vacantly into the fire, and as yet undecided as to 
how he was to announce the object of his visit. 

The attorney cast a glance at the long list he had left on his 
desk, then rubbing his hands in rather a restless manner, inquired 
how he could serve his friend, at the same time bringing to bear 
his sharp knowing eye on the farmer. 

“ Why, William, if you can’t serve me, I don’t know who can,” 
said old Davy, turning round. “This boy of ours is thinking of 
going to America, and you know well enough that he has no occ 
sion to do anything of the kind. There is a fine farm well ' 
and full and plenty for any gossoon, were he the first in the land; 
but this is what comes of college education,” said the farmer, ms 
very lachrymose mood, “ He won’t stay at home, if you ie 
but gets up a notion that he must see the world, and frigh 
his poor mother so, for fear he might run away unknownst to het, 
and she never set eyes on him again. Herself and myself were 
talking it over, and we think if we could get him marmied al 
would be right.” 

There was some little change in the old man’s countenance# 
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‘pemade this complaint of his son, in rather a better tone of voice; 

‘on the other hand, his visit to Kennedy was far from being 

‘pleas He could match-make for his son in several houses in 

the county where was much more plentiful. Grace and 

gaity in a daughter-in-law had no weight with old Davy. In 
pinion there was nat ten pounds difference between any two 

‘in the barony. In going to Kennedy’s, he knew he should 

avé to. come down in his price; but then he would make a hard 
bargain in return for the well-stocked farm. His father made the 
itch for him, and he was sent over to woo and wed in three 
but times ‘were changed since then. He never went to 
being quite satisfied with turning the Voster and i 
ping by double entry. He had no high-fangled notions 
the young men of the present day—the more learning the less 
wenee. “They may conjugate Lavo, but, faith in throath, it won't 
make a gale rent.” Two days previous to this visit, Mr, Grimes 
and his good lady were talking over the subject of matrimony, 
with reference to its beneficial effects on the wandering pro- 
pensities of their only son; and the following morning old Davy 
might be seen riding his cob in the direction of Fahy. He was 
got up with more than usual care for a week-day—his claret- 
coloured overcoat covering the cravat of many hues, as also the 

—- chain with its numerous seals, which hung nearly half 
length of his knee breeches; his doeskin leggings were 

tmupulously clean, while from) his right heel was suspended a 

tather rusty spur, which was seldom or ever called; into use, as 

Gobbler could go quite fast enough to.suit his master. Old Davy 

never made a journey of any length without this particular spur. 

In the present instance he was ing as far as James Mahon’s, a 

ep Semen the next parish, and k believing that there was luck in 
numbers, thought proper to be so accoutred. Now James 

was a man of money, and had an only daughter, whose 
were not quite cast in the Andalusian style, but who had, 

; several admirers, all of whom were wanting in one 

Patticular commodity, which accounts for Miss Mahon still re- 

maiming in single blessedness. When Mr. Grimes entered. the 

he was greeted by his friend. 

“ morrow, Davy !” 

; morrow, kindly, James !” 

“A fine day, the Lord. be praised. Will you be after stepping 

a is churning in the dary.” 

“yank you, James, I will for a short bit.” 

, Whisky and the necessaries for making punch were immediately 
Placed on the parlour-table, and in a very short time old Davy 
*pened his mind to his friend. He praised the Kanbally farm, 
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the stock was the best in the land; made three firkins to the cow 
and eight over. He next paid some high compliments to his ton, 
and eventually came to the point as to what James would give hig 
daughter. In the course of a little time, under the influence of g 
second and third dandy of punch, Miss Polly Mahon, whog 
boisterous humour c be distinctly heard by the old 
was to all intents and purposes promised to David Grimes, 
junior, the young lady being just as innocent of the purport of her 
s long interview as the young gentleman who was to take 
her for better for worse. Old Davy, in high spirits, mounted his 
cob after a rather protracted visit of three hottrs at his friend’s 
house, and arrived home in time to give his son a rather glowing 
description of the young lady. Young Davy flew off at 
tangent, and declared that he would leave the country at once, 
that there was only one girl in the county he would have, that 
was Nora Kennedy, and if he could not have her, he would 
shoot the gallant captain, his successful rival., After this little 
speech on the part of young Davy, his worthy parents became 
very uneasy lest he should carry out his intentions, and next 
morning the old man, in gloomy mood and very much against his 
wishes, called on the Ballydy attorney. 

“ Now, Davy, your son can’t be so foolish,” said Mr. Kennedy, 
“to give up such good prospects and leave his father and mother 
in their old age.” 

“ Eh! that’s what's breaking his poor mother’s heart to say he 
won’t be advised by any one.” 

“JT am very sorry, David, but I can’t see how I can be of use 
to you,” said the attorney, standing up from his chair. 

e was in no humour now to advise the farmer on such a sub 
ject; had he come to give any information about Brady, Mr. 
Kennedy would let him go the full length of his tether; but 
there was nothing of a business nature in old Davy’s visit as far 
as the keen eye of the attorney could discern. 

“J will bring this fellow before Carpenter to-morrow,” said 
Mr. Kennedy, walking towards his desk, and taking up the sheet 
of paper containing the list of the witnesses. 

“I suppose you'll try him at the Carra Assizes?” 

“ Well, yes, my dear sir,” said the attorney, throwing his chest 
forward, “unless, you know, I deem it my duty to advise the 
attorney-general to change the venue on account of undue i- 
fluence.” 

The attitude and manner of Mr. Kennedy was most important 
on that subject, but was quite lost on the simple farmer, who 
seemed very much perplexed how to enter on the subject again. 

“Well, William. Kennedy, there is no use in beating about the 
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tush. I came over this morning to see if we can’t manage this 
‘Sule affair between us.” 

~ &What little affair, my dear sir?” 

__ #Why if we can’t strike up a match between these young 
‘- ny son and your daughter.” 

his announcement had taken Mr. Kennedy by surprise. He 


eae 


ier for a moment thought that such was the object of old 













ayy’s visit. He saw he was very anxious about something, 
| it down to this mad freak of the son. 





And 80 you have come over to do a little match-making, eh?” 

] the attorney, with an arch laugh at the farmer. 

_ *Well, William, I just have that same, and, faith, I need not 
go far to match-make, for, you know as well as I do, that I can 
und for pound with any one of them. Faith, ’tis-not that 
I say it myself, who is his father, there ain’t a better conducted 
joung man in the county.” 
- Old Davy became very animated as he waited for the attorney’s 
eply; but Mr. Kennedy was now on his own dunghill. He had 
iken the weight of many people from behind this desk. He was 
far more at home here than in the Carra court-house. Old Davy 
was prepared to make a hard bargain. That very essential quality, 
love, was not even taken into account ; it had no existence in the 
farmer’s calculations. Such was‘never heard of in his time; it 
was only since young men went to learn Latin that they got such 
notions. In his time people were satisfied if they got as far as 
Picture the Bull; but those were the good old times. ‘*God be 
with them !” said the farmer,.as he groaned in spirit. 

“Now, then, Davy,” said Mr. Spee assuming more than 
his usual familiarity in order to get at the soft side of his neigh- 
bour. “Sure you are only joking, now. I haven’t money enough 
to meet you.” 

This was a strong feeler for the farmer, who was no match for 
the man now standing behind his desk waiting his reply with 


spparent coolness. ¥ 
“Faith, William, you and myself have been neighbours for 
ete score years, and ‘our fathers before us, and if you will 
reasonable, you won’t find David Grimes the man to drive 
shard bargain. Now, then, what do you say to that?” said the 
farmer, with some energy, laying his open hand on the desk ; but 
Mr, Kennedy was not to be drawn out by this little display. 
“Thave four daughters, David, and you have not as yet shown 
ay preference. Now tell me, haven’t you talked the matter over 
with the gossoon?” said Mr. Kennedy, giving a very searching 
look at the farmer. 
Faith, I have not ; he knows nothing about it,” 
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Mr, Grimes did not wish to show any preference just at the 
ee wee ee ee on the other hand, 
he d be very cautious lest he put his foot in it, as he did with 
“ And : i ll this h f 

are you going to tell me at our of the da 
young Davy ‘bm no fancy for any of my daughters?” A 

“Now, in throath, I can’t tell if it ain’t the one the captain from 
Carra is after.” 

“Oh, I see, my daughter Nora. She has just returned from 
Belgium, where she has been at school for the last three 
Cost me a small fortune, I can assure you, my dear sir; but that 
is neither here nor there, she is a fortune in herself, and no two 
words about it.” 

These remarks were far from being palatable to Mr. Grimes, 
The idea of a girl being a fortune im herself was to him an 
enigma. 

“Now, William, that is all balderdash. I mean business; let 
us come to the point at once, in the name of ‘the Lord. What 
will you be after giving the girl if I place them in the Kanbally 
farm and make over the stock to them ?” 

Such a direct request on the part of the farmer took the atto 
by surprise. He was fully aware of the money old Davy had at 
his back, all of which would eventually revert to his son. But 
what would his wife think of such a match—that good lady who 
considered Miss Nora a gem of priceless value, whose beauty had 
attracted all the officers of the garrison to her side, and one of 
whom was every day expected to propose to her. 

Mr. Kennedy professed on ordinary occasions to care. little for 
his wife’s high-fangled notions, but the perfection of his favourite 
daughter was also with him a weak point. 

“ Well, Davy, I told you before that she was a fortune in her- 
self to any one that gets her. Her education has been all that 
could be obtained on the Continent, and I might as well tell you 
plainly out that her face is her fortune.” 

The farmer looked at his neighbour with some amazement. 

“Do you mane it?” 

“Yes,” was the stern reply of the attorney. 

“ Yarra, William, in that case good morning to your night-cap, 
if you have bought me for a fool, my hand oa two words to you, 
you'll be a long time out of your money,” said he with a bitter 
smile on his countenance, at the same time, opening the office-door, 
he left the attorney free to contemplate. 
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_. HIGH CHURCH AND MEDIZVAL ART. 
* ‘Twere has been a great mania of late for medieval art. The 
miration of its “fine colour,” its “ wonders of manipulation,” 
spd its “sentiment,” is enthusiastic. All its glaring defects, its 
sd drawing, and crude deformities are veiled under the excuse 
that the works were produced in the infancy of painting, and 
yare thought to be marvellous considering the age in which 
sy were born. 
“The rage for this style of art may be traced to the strange 
change wrought upon the ny wy susceptibilities of many in 
b throughout the land. Rome, who in times past 
ould terrify Gospel Christians and pursue them to the death, has 
of late been playing the part of a siren, and drawing to her 
7 with mild sorceries some of the noblest and gentlest of 
our gentle blood; and now, in many a stately home, sweet voices 
ate attuned to disavow the faith, and call our martyrs “ fools.” 
The old florid ritualistic mode’ of worship has a great charm 
and fascination for highly. susceptible re Its poetical asso- 
Gations especially attract: the high born and the Maas, whose 
position and easy circumstances enable them to gratify such tastes 
atwill and pleasure. Their painful self-denying round of good 
works is even in this life-rewarded by the varied enchantments of 
the'rich cathedral service, with its poetry, its music, and all the 
accompaniments of its florid worship. There are splendid 
churches, with their Gothic shrines and illumined altars, embla- 
mned windows tinting the scene with magic beauty, bewitching 
melody, odorous incense, and the mysterious evolutions of the 
tobed priest (who arrogates to himself a position above the laity 
Saewhet resembling that of the demigods of the Roman Church, 
virtue and holiness being supposed to descend even to the hem of 
his garments).; Whilst we would render due honour and respect to 
sincere and conscientious worshippers of every creed, we would 
that in these fascinations there is a pleasing recreation for 
the fancy, and a gratification of the senses, which must be pecu- 
arly conducive to the enjoyment of the dreamy and imaginative 
Youth of both sexes who attend High Church services, Amidst 
the poetry of Gothic shrines and marble aisles, the lovely Maude 
from 2 miley dreams herself a “ gorgeous dame” with matchless 
| oved by a knight in sable armour, whose fathers slee 
beneath the marble pavement of those echoing aisles. She knee 
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to , and catches the eye of one of the opposite 
are prodently soparated from the fair at the opposite wide of me 
ing). The youth with matchless moustache and killing 
18 in a similar train of thought; he is himself that 
and graceful knight, and his beloved Mande is to him a lent 
saint, at whose shrine he loves to kneel and worship, while the 
soft hymn to the hig on floats upon the cathedral air, and the 
lorious or, s forth its most rapturous tones, mingling ; 
aaoon with che silvery voices of ‘che wollaunie ei “ 
nursing in the bosoms of the youthful pair ideas and sentiments 
which cannot be realised in this age of dull expediency, when 
matter of fact and railways take the place of gossamer dreams of 
love and beauty, of chivalry and cloth of gold. 

Here may be traced the cause of the passion for medizval art; 
minds so infatuated with the shadowy mysteries of a bygone 
with all its poetical associations, so that the vulgar present to them 
seems coarse and disagreeable, will dwell with fascination u 
the curious traceries of a stained-glass window, with its crudely 
depicted saints and martyrs, and the more deplorable specimens of 
Thadeo Gaddi pictures, representing the infant Saviour and the 
Virgin mother of his humanity, which afford peculiar subjects of 
admiration to these particular tastes, though they may present to 
others the most grotesque and extravagant forms and attitudes 
imaginable, the resemblance to our honoured human nature being 
scarcely discernible in some of them—in fact, they seem more 
fitted to represent the weird phantoms of a disordered brain than 
anything human or divine—produced at any age of the world, 
there can be no excuse for such works as we describe, some of 
which we see holding golden piaces of honour in our National 
Gallery, and are shown as “ fine specimens of early art.” 

Place a pencil in the hands of a child who has any feeling for 
the arts, and he will draw with his baby fingers something im 
which you may discern “the line of beauty and grace.” Not s0 
our medieval “‘ wonders.” The hard, stiff outline, the mean, 
beggar'y positions, the painful exhibition of ribs, ankles, and toes 
(as Dickens has well expressed it, reminding you forcibly of all 
the horrors of the dissecting-table), betoken not the dawning of 
infancy of art, but display the depraved taste of minds spiritually 
dark and blind to all that is noble and sublime, and unable to 
discern between angelic beauty and ugliness the most paintul to 
human eye. To add to the marvels of the age, some few years 
ago several of our most promising artists, partaking of the pre 
vailing mania, banded together ae the name of “ pre-Rapbaelite 
brethren” (the divine Raphael still retaining a little of the m = 
of style they so much admired, they were partially pleased wi 
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: a ), but they professed to be better pleased to go back and draw 
: siration from the cobwebbed studios of the fusty fanatics 
im, whose productions form the subject of the foregoing 





A writer for the some time since remarked that “his 
jc majesty must have been meddling with the fine arts,” for 
_ not else account for the strange  produations exhibited in 
7 the Royal Academy and elsewhere by certain tlemen, follow- 
gas they did “the miserable ilaaa of ° Dark 2 Ages.” 

We are inclined to fancy with our learned friend j just named, 
that the universal enemy, not being satisfied with his sai tavasheis 
jn the ious world, further proceeds to meddle with that art 

hep others is ons | divine, and introduces to the tastes 
and affections of a civilised public for admiration works which he 
imself might have presided over in their creation, so libellous 
gre they upon our . aapetae human nature, and more painfully 
ibelou when they Ber hs: ons that being whose beauty of 
expression even in childhood the pencil of an cae could badly 


trace. 
J.M.R. 



























SPRING. 


THE Paschal season and the Vernal time— 
Wisely and kindly do their hours accord: 
The grave hath given forth our buried Lord, 
The winter hath unbound the captive Prime, 
And either chain is loosed. That village chime, 
Pealing along the gaily-peopled sward— 
It calls us to no pagan rite abhorred, 
But joins the concord of each Chsistion clime, 
_. From church and convent and cathedral tower. 
So was in Eden man’s first offering, 
His natural homage paid of fruit and flower: 
And now a nobler worship doth he bring, 
Illumed by Revelation’s brighter hour, 
Which gilds at once the Easter and the Sprinc. 
EpMUND LENTHALL SWIFTE, 



































THE ADVENTURES OF A FARCE. 


Boox I. 
XI. 


LUNAR OBSERVATIONS. 


IT was the strangest thing in the world. One mellow moon. 
beam, a cold but not unkindly ray. How it found its way into 
the manager’s room is not the Lak mysterious circumstance about 
it, for where was the window? Whenever he used that dainty 
little sanctum of his in daytime or in night-time, Bewlay in- 
variably lit the gas. Still, you see, there must have been 4 
window somewhere, or that moonbeam couldn’t have got in. And 
not getting in could not have discovered the managerial bureau, 
And not discovering the managerial bureau could not have glided 
right into the pigeon-hole where for six months (at the very 
lowest calculation) I was cruelly immured without even the form 
of atrial. The Habeas Corpus, men say, is the proudest boast, 
and the &c. &ec. of every intelligent and free-born Briton. Shade 
of Garrick! what a mighty bursting of prison-doors, what a pro- 
digious host of untried calleeita would attend the promulgation of 
such a law regarding dramatic productions. How many seemingly 
respectable gentlemen would fly the country or go mad. Dr. 
Ballero, here is work for thee. Get into parliament, sir, and 
bring down imperial legislation to assist your falling cause. Habeas 
Corpus! . . . . But in the absence of interested legislation I was 
left to pine, visited only by the most melancholy of moonbeams, 
a sort of Job’s comforter, that sought me out and lay athwart me 
and compassionated me. Truly, a most com 

Stay! there have been conveyed to me strenuous but pathetic 
warnings to this effect: that if I obtrude myself in the slightest 
measure during the devious course of this strictly veracious nat- 
rative, I will ruin the whole thing, and destroy the small chance 
that even now remains of retaining a solitary reader. In one of 
the ways following: 

By inviting the solitary reader to admit an impossibility, thereby 
offering a grievous affront to his common sense. ; 

By introducing, as chorus, an inharmonious if not utterly dis 
cordant element, thereby destroying the unity of a story which at 
the best isn’t worth the telling. 
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impeding the even tenor of the story’s course, the »h 

By Pe iimry reader’s patience. 7 ’ 

To all of which I—the Ego, the farcical, unhuman, but tho- 

sentient and reasonable narrator—make reply: 
there is nothing impossible that is sahdoned. 

That whatever is, is right. And— 

That as for the absence of harmony and prevailing presence of 
discordancy, “tis all of your own imagining. I should know 
something of discordant chaos out of which springs harmonious 
creation. For months only a few planks of deal flooring separated 
me from the orchestral Inferno in which Herr Schmalman (late of 
Swipeanfillagen, on the Rhine), was wont out of twenty discordant 
elements to produce by the mere waving of a little magic wand, 
elaborate overtures, stirring marches, ravishing airs, and Heaven 
knows what bewitching combinations of musical sounds. And 
will you deny to me the magic which you allow to a miserable 
little German fiddler? And after all, solitary reader, you would 
do well to remember that if there be a particle of truth in Mr, 
Charles Darwin’s latest contribution to natural history, I am at 
least a degree further removed from an ignoble ancestry than 
thyself. I spring from the brains of a man not from his loins. 

ut my dear mademoiselle (I here suppose that some little 
Meenad, with the wise eyes of Minerva, is regarding my last ob- 
servation with a pretty and a petulant disgust), don’t dwell on 
the metaphysics of the question. Peruse, enjoy—if aught enjoy- 
able there be—and pass on. You will have abundance of real 
troubles by-and-bye—faithless swains, lengthy milliners’ bills, with 
the thousand other ills that female flesh is heir to. Therefore do 
not raise, I pray thee, imaginary hobgoblins, monsters of the mind. 
Be not over inquisitive. If i dwell on my feelings, memories, 
regrets, aspirations, do not stop to inquire how I happen to possess 
the fuculties necessary thereto. Take everything for granted. 
You will? Nobly resolved, 

For the life of me I can’t get away from that moonbeam. 
Melancholy counsellor of me for weary months. A very Jacques 
among moonbeams. No doubt it had conferred lunacy on numbers 
of mortals who had rashly exposed themselves to its subtle in- 
fluence. To me it brought ghostly consolation in the night of 
cruel and undeserved neglect. Visions of the past floated along 
its pale path, memories of the scenes which I had left for ever. 
- That mild Bohemia of Charlotte-street, erewhile so bitterly re- 
garded, seemed now a very earthly paradise, from which I had— 
all unworthy—been expelled. Those delightful nights—noctes 
Ambrosiane—at which I had been pleased to sneer, lost now irre- 
vocably! Art incipient had I contemned, and now behold me in 
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Ir was the strangest thing in the world. One mellow moon- 
beam, a cold but not unkindly ray. How it found its way into 
the manager’s room is not the Least mysterious circumstance about 
it, for where was the window? Whenever he used that dainty 
little sanctum of his in daytime or in night-time, Bewlay in- 
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window somewhere, or that moonbeam couldn’t have got in. And 
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of Garrick! what a mighty bursting of prison-doors, what a pro- 
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Ballero, here is work for thee. Get into parliament, sir, and 
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Corpus! . . . . But in the absence of interested legislation I was 
left to pine, visited only by the most melancholy of moonbeams, 
a sort of Job’s comforter, that sought me out and lay athwart me 
and compassionated me. Truly, a most com 

Stay! there have been conveyed to me strenuous but pathetic 
warnings to this effect: that if I obtrude myself in the ‘slightest 
measure during the devious course of this strictly veracious nar- 
rative, I will ruin the whole thing, and destroy the small chance 
that even now remains of retaining a solitary reader. In one of 
the ways following: 

By inviting the solitary reader to admit an impossibility, thereby 
offering a grievous affront to his common sense. 

By introducing, as chorus, an inharmonious if not utterly die 
cordant element, thereby destroying the unity of a story which at 
the best isn’t worth the telling. 
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‘By impeding the even tenor of the story’s course, there 
lhe Phe tiers reader’s patience. 4 2, 
To all of which I—the the farcical, unhuman, but tho- 
sentient and reasonable narrator—make reply: 
there is nothing impossible that is wea 

That whatever is, is right. And— 

That as for the absence of harmony and peomniling premnse of 
discordancy, "tis all of your own imagining. I should know 
something of discordant chaos out of which springs harmonious 
geation. For months only a few planks of deal flooring separated 
me from the orchestral Inferno in which Herr Schmalman (late of 
Swipeanfillagen, on the Rhine), was wont out of twenty discordant 
elements to produce by the mere waving of a little magic wand, 
elaborate overtures, stirring marches, ravishing airs, and Heaven 
knows what bewitching combinations of musical sounds. And 
will you deny to me the magic which you allow to a miserable 
little German fiddler? And after all, solitary reader, you would 
do well to remember that if there be a particle of truth in Mr, 
Charles Darwin’s latest contribution to natural history, I am at 
least a degree further removed from an ignoble ancestry than 
thyself. I spring from the brains of a man not from his loins. 

ut my dear mademoiselle (I here suppose that some little 
Monad, with the wise eyes of Minerva, is regarding my last ob- 
servation with a pretty and a petulant disgust), don’t dwell on 
the metaphysics of the question. Peruse»enjoy—if aught enjoy- 
able there be—and pass on. You will have abundance of real 
troubles by-and-bye—faithless swains, lengthy milliners’ bills, with 
the thousand other ills that female flesh is heir to. Therefore do 
not raise, I pray thee, imaginary hobgoblins, monsters of the mind. 

not over inquisitive. If i dwell on my feelings, memories, 
Tegrets, aspirations, do not stop to inquire how I happen to possess 
the faculties necessary thereto. Take everything for granted. 
You will? Nobly resolved. 

For the life of me I can’t get away from that moonbeam. 
Melancholy counsellor of me for weary months. A very Jacques 
among moonbeams. No doubt it had conferred lunacy on numbers 
of mortals who had rashly exposed themselves to its subtle in- 
fluence. To me it brought ghostly consolation in the night of 
cruel and undeserved neglect. Visions of the past floated along 
its pale path, memories of the scenes which I had left for ever. 
That mild Bohemia of Charlotte-street, erewhile so bitterly re- 
garded, seemed now a very earthly paradise, from which I had— 
all unworthy—been expelled. Those delightful nights—noctes 

brosianee—at which I had been pleased to sneer, lost now irre- 
vocably! Art incipient had I contemned, and now behold me in 
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the temple of perfected, matured, flourishing art, contemned jy, 
my turn. Then I was cherished, and fondled, and admired, now 


I was 
Cast as rubbish to the void. 


, All highest mortal felicity is prospective or retrospective. Man 
looks back to something acted out, not much valued at the time 
mayhap, and is happy in the memory, or he looks forward to 
something about to be enacted, and is happy in the anticipation, 
But sorrow can be always present; present in the prospect, present 
in the retrospect, present in the now. oe is busy with regrets 
for yesterday, and yesterday full of forebodings of to-day. As 
with men so with farces. Such was the melancholy philosophy 


of the moonbeam. And now we will ring Up the curtain on 
Chapter XII. 


XI. 


CONTAINING A LIBEL OR TWO. 


THE cautious prophecies of the press and the confident anti- 
cipations of the public were fully alien’ in the career of Norah 
F ot agama Norah became the heroine of the hour. Her photo- 
graph appeared in every stationer’s window in Oxford-street and 
the Strand, and even in remote towns she was added to the little 
local collections, and the grey eyes peered at the passers-by as she 
sat demurely between the Bishop of Winchelsea and Miss Coutts, 
It was noised abroad that she was sitting to a very celebrated 
artist, and that her portrait would form an important feature in 
the forthcoming exhibition of the Royal Academy. Amid such 
flattering proofs of extending popularity, what most pleased the 
young lady herself was that her salary, originally adequate but 
modest, had been raised to an allowance which—as theatrical 
salaries go—was justly considered splendid. Behind the scenes 
she made few intimacies and no friendships. To the gentlemen 
she was polite and cold, to the ladies she was cold and polite. 
Notwithstanding all that is said to the contrary, there is no mortal 
less addicted to jealousy than your ordinary actress. Indeed, she 
takes quite a childish, and surprising, and very often respectful 
interest in the success of a rival performer. An actress knows 
only of one sort of rivalry into the service of which jealousy may 
legitimately be pressed—that is to say, she is like most women. 
Then it becomes war to the knife. 

Norah moved among her contemporaries with a strange mingle- 
ment of haughtiness and affability in her manner, She wasn't 
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ved by them, but she was popular notwithstanding, so that you 
no doubt, be surprised to hear that there appeared one morn- 
ing, written in pencil upon the wall of the dressing-room, two 
remarks not only uncomplimentary but spiteful. The authorship 
of the remarks concerning her was not difficult to trace owing to 
their marked individuality of style, although the fair penciller was 
possibly of opinion that no one would ever think of her in con- 
nexion therewith. The first remark was as follows: 


“FITZGERAL IS A DEVEL.” 
The second, though less diabolical, was equally uncomplimentary : 
“ NoraH F. 1s a BEEsT.” 


Now, in my own resting-place there lay a little note on pink paper, 
addressed to Bewlay, which ran to this effect : 


«Srr,—Having spraned my ankle in getting out of a Hand- 
some I am unable to atend rehersal to-day which I hope you will 
excuse Neglect and a doctor’s certificate who is also a surgeon, is 
inclosed. 

“Your respectful 
“Kate HaRDCASTLE.” 


On the face of the document was traced the managerial com- 
ment, “Second sprain this month.” So that you perceive it does 
not require any superhuman sagacity to determine the authorship 
of the dressing-room li 

“Pooh, pooh,” says an irate old gentleman, “ actresses are ladies, 
and know how to spell.” Doubtless, in a general way, the com- 
ment is very just, only Kate Hardcastle was not a lady, and did 
not know how to spell. The documents are here put in as evi- 
dence. Is the orthography faultless or is it not? Kate was one 
of the many vivacious but ill-educated creatures whom the modern 
love of burlesque has called into notoriety. Commencing life at 
the music-hall, she had taxed the endurance of a much-enduring 
Lord Chamberlain, by keeping barely within the letter of the law. 
She made her appearance nightly in the tightest tights that ever 
Were seen; her other garments were paradisiacal in cut and tex- 
ture; and so arrayed che catered for the public as a singer of out- 
ne and a dancer of audacious breakdowns. Having 
a to rise in her profession, she had—a few months after 
Norah’s début—offered her services to Bewlay, and that gentleman 
having witnessed her performance, incontinently engaged her to 

te the works of Happithot for West-end audiences. 
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No sooner was Miss Hardcastle installed in her new situation 
than she -—_ to manifest the most unaccountable but decided 
dislike for Norah. She signally failed, however, in her attem 
to attract the notice, much less arouse the resentment of that lady 
and frequently she would leave the theatre biting her lips as she 
reflected on an abortive scheme of annoyance perpetrated, or as she 
meditated some fresh method of attack. In Lacklustre-street she 
was usually met by a gentleman tall and rather good-looking, who 
had watched Norah drive off an hour before. Under the protection 
of this tall person Kate placed herself, and as he gallantly escorted 
her to her lodgings she retailed to him all the current gossip, 
This gentleman had lost the hang-dog expression, and was more 
decently attired now than when last we saw him rushing up the 
gallery stairs with a borrowed shilling in his hand. 

Nor was Norah without her protectors. Her father had made 
it a point for some nights to accompany his fair charge to the 
scene of triumph. But the influence of old companions grew 
strong over him, the attraction of the accustomed haunts drew him 
with a fatal potence, his soul yearned for the beer-pots of Blucher- 
alley. So, with a serious face, he had informed Bewlay (much to 
Norah’s disgust when she came to know of it), that he had to 
“‘attind to proivate intherests in the House of Commons, bedad, 
and that he thrusted his dear child to the protection of Bewlay and 
Providence.” Thereupon he betook himself to the Marley Bow, 
where he made amazing speeches on the wrongs of Oirland, and 
fuddled himself with great consistency. The office of protectorate 
thus left vacant was speedily filled, and night after night a gentle- 
man, who was clearly a person of some distinction, called at the 
Bijou for Norah, and conducted her in safety to her new abode in 
Ryder-street, St. James’s. On one occasion this protector had 
talien: her off in a brougham with a coronet on the panels, which 
little circumstance had raised her some thirty-five per cent. in the 
estimation of the company, until little Hardcastle gave it out that 
“the brome with the coronicks didn’t belong to the gentleman as 
rode in it, but to his father, Lord Gowerbowl.” But where the 
mischief she picked up her information is more than I can tell. 

Of all comment whatsoever as to her comings and goings 
Norah appeared to be profoundly ignorant. And in this she dis- 
played not a little worldly wisdom. But she did not go undefended 
for all that; Polly Hopkins fought her battles with distinguished 
success, occasionally routing the enemy with terrible losses on both 
sides. Between Polly and Norah there had been trumped up & 
friendship of a sort. Norah liked the girl; and, indeed, how 
anybody could help falling in love with that delightful little 
creature is difficult to imagine; her never-failing fund 0 
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oj humour, and her undoubted ability, made her a special 
eourite before and behind the curtain. It was quite refreshing 
tohear the hearty reception which greeted her as she rushed on 


‘n the patnqee, her eyes sparkling with pleasure and her fingers 
Si diamon 


“Oh, memories of Golconda! what a huge amount of scandal did 
that j of Polly’s give rise to! 
« of a large y that girl "Opkins must ’ave,” says 


Huggins, winking at Buggins, and thinking that he has made a 
pany sta observation. 


| Huggins and Buggins, notwithstanding all your 
gtire, and all the elaborate fictions which you —_ circulate in 
order to justify it, be it known to you that Miss Hopkins has a 
large salary; and for the rest she is the daughter of Mrs. Hopkins, 
the fruiterer in Covent Garden, who could draw a cheque on her 
bankers sufficiently large to buy up all the Huggins and Buggins’ 
estate, entailed or not. But even supposing this were not so, gen- 
tlemen, what business is it of yours where her rings come from? 
You didn’t purchase them for her, did you, Huggins? And as 
for your friend Buggins, I'd like to know how much pocket- 
money he has for general purposes out of his ninety pounds a 


year. 


Polly is singing at the top of her voice, and the scene is the 
dressing-room. And the hour is about two in the afternoon. 

“Fol lol de lol loll de——” 

“Do keep quiet, Miss Hopkins,” says one. ' 

“Fol lol de loll——” 

“You might wait for an encore,” suggests another. 

“Fol lol——” 

“Do ‘ush up, Miss ’Opkins, you'll give Miss Fitzgerald an 
‘eadache,” interposes Kate Hardcastle, with a sneer. 

“Qh, you spiteful little wretch!” said Polly, suddenly ceasing 
her vocal exercise and approaching the object of her wrath. 

J ‘None of your names, miss, please. You're not manager— 









.*A little laughter followed this thrust, as Polly’s intentions on 
Bewlay were evident and undisguised. 


“Polly,” said the wonderful voice, “it’s getting late. Are you 
teady? Pray don’t put yourself out of temper about me.” 
“T ut I can’t stand that little minx, she’s always sneering at 


_ Kate Hardcastle turned up her nose in order to illustrate the 
justice of the observation. 


“So long as Miss Hardcastle confines herself to sneering I 
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shan’t quarrel with her. One can’t detect bad spelling ; 
which can’t be said of remarks committed to walls ‘a —— 


The laugh went the other way now. ‘ 
“Thank you, Miss Fitzgerald. I owe you one.” 4 
“Pray, child, don’t trouble yourself to remember the obliga. ; 
tion. I’m sure you have quite a faculty for forgetting debts” 

Miss Hardcastle grew white. Her propensities for levying 
small loans was a standing joke among her friends. 

“ Do you wish to insult me, ma’am?”’ she asked, trembling with ) 
passion. 

“ Really, I don’t care whether I do or not. But come! if we , 
go on at this rate you will get hopelessly involved. Polly, dear 
are you ready?” : 

Polly was quite ready. And the pair went and dined together. 

“What in the world can make that girl so absurd? What 


have you done to her?” asked Polly as they left the theatre. 
“T can’t think. There must be something, I suppose?” | 
“Or some one,” suggested Polly, with a wise shake of the | 


head. 


“ Nonsense, dear.” 
And so for the present the subject was dismissed. 3 
There is a public-house called the Bunch of Fives in Lack- | 


lustre-street, nearly opposite the stage-door. In the bar-parlour of 


that tavern sat a tall and rather good-looking gentleman, seem- 
ingly in somewhat reduced circumstances. He was drinking 


brandy. 


When Kate Hardcastle came out of the Bijou, she 


went right into the eo of the Bunch of Fives, and ac- 


costed him. She and he 


eft that house of entertainment together, 


she gesticulating fiercely, and he listening, with a curious scowl 
eae about his face. The subject of their conversation was 

orah Fitzgerald. : 

Pshaw! my mysterious haunter of back streets, if you've got 
anything to say to, or against, or about Norah, why don’t you 
come forward like a man, and say or do your worst—instead of 
sneaking about in common pothouses? The Bunch of Fives, 
too! Faugh! 


XITI. 


GERALD FITZGERALD, ESQ.: HIS EXPLOITS. 7 


“OcH! the devil fly away wid you,” shouted a well-known 
voice, as a well-known figure rushed into the theatre, nearly up- 
setting Crips the cynic in its impetuous course. “ Where's the 


manager, ye infurnal ould Doioginees?” 
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#Go an’ look,” retorted the offended een: : 
gerald, not waiting to reply, proceeded to the sanctum, 
ghere sat Bewlay engaged in commercial controversy with his 
ing manager and treasurer, Mr. Small. That functionary 
Sorew as Fitzgerald entered, and Bewlay, extending two of 
his fingers, said : 
“How do, F — * 
@Still aloive, thank ye,” admitted his visitor; “ an’ how’s 


4 
Men awfully bored, annoyed, and savage, Fitzgerald. These 
quthors will be the death of me. ‘Their impudence is growing to 
something alarming—positively alarming.” And the savage 
creature moaned audibly. 

“Thrue for ye, Bewlay. Thrue for ye. The irascible ganus, 
as the pote says.” 

“J's not their irascibility I object to,” replied Bewlay; “they 
may choke themselves with rage for all I care. It’s their infernal 
cheek that nettles me, and the high and mighty airs they give 
themselves. Who or what are they, I should like to know?” 

“Deed, an’ that’s just what I’d loike to know meself,” said 
Fitzgerald, bringing down his heavy fist in the accustomed 
manner upon the nearest object, which happened to be a copy of 
the London Directory.” | 

“Here are we, the managers, investing our capital in the most 
tisky speculation in the world. We never know when, where, or 
how our expenditure is to cease, and we never can count on the 
public for a month together. We pay actors, painters, musicians, 
and all the rest of ’em—and who is it takes all the credit of the 
sires and the bulk of the profits? Who, but a parcel of 

interlopers—curse ’em.” 

“Oh, the scoundhrels—the lazy scoundhrels—the pampered 
maynials, as me frind Ballero calls ’em.” 

“Hang Ballero—he’s just an interloper of another sort. He 
doesn’t cost anything—that’s because he doesn’t happen to have 
any ability.” 

“It’s a sin an’ a burning shame, Bewlay; but I don’t see how 
youcan do widout them. Upon me sowl, now, I don’t.” 

“And why not, I should like to know?” asked the manager, 
warming at even so feeble and respectful a remonstrance. “ Why 
can't a manager go into the market like a newspaper editor, and 
employ a number of literary hands at so much a week? Why 

I to bend to the terms of men like Poyntz, and be annoyed 
the appeals of men without any names at all? Begad, if I only 
the time, I’d write my own plays myself.” 

th, an’ you’re quite right there, Bewlay. Shure there’s 
—VOL. CXLVIII. NO. DCV. 2R 
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not a plee worth a sthraw that wasn’t written by a manager 
What was William Shakspeare himself, I'd loike to know? > ° 

“OF course,” acquiesced the gratified manager—“of course 
And it stands to reason that the man who knows the capabilities of 
his house better than any other, will write a better play than an 
other. All the really good plays have been written by man 7 
There’s the ‘ School for Scandal,’ and—and ‘She Stoops to Con, 

uer ——” 
“2 No, the author of ‘She Stoops to Conquer’ wasn’t a manager 
but he was an Oirishman— which it’s the same thing, bedad,.” : 

‘“¢ At all events, it’s a confounded shame. I’m the lessee of this 
place. Well, last year, I give you my word, that, after settli 
all claims, I didn’t clear two hundred pounds, while Poyntz, ue 
pai farthing’s worth of responsibility, pockets a cool two thov- 
san _ 

“ Qh, the villain.” 

“It’s a fact. I'll do much better this year. But I defy any 
man to have a theatre for twenty years siioent losing on it in the 
long run. And all through the authors. And then the airs they 
give themselves. Just look at the Garrets. Now, I ask you, is 
that a theatrical club or is it not? Well, what are the members? 
Lords, novelists, officers, fiddlers, with about twenty actors and 
managers to sustain the character of the institution.” 


“ Bewlay, it’s a disgreece to the noineteenth century—that's 


what it is.’ 
Fitzgerald lifted his hands and shook his head in the intensity 
of his er 
“ And look at the way in which they interfere behind the 
scenes. There’s Poyntz. Well, his piece is drawing, no doubt; 
a piece acted and mounted like that I defy not to draw. When 
that piece was in rehearsal, I suggested a slight alteration to him 
that would have saved me a twenty-pound note. He wouldn't 
hear of it. Cut up rough, in fact, and told me I'd better wnte 
my own plays, or get my carpenters to do it. Well, of course I 
couldn’t afford to offend him. He’s got a name, you know, and 
the public run after him—so I put Polly Hopkins on to him. 
Dev'lish knowing little thing she is too. ‘Mr. Poyntz,’ — she 
to him, quite mildly, ‘ wouldn’t so-and-so do better now?” Would 
you believe it, he turned his back on her, and pretended not to 
ear. But Polly wasn’t to be done in that way. ‘ Don’t you 
think,’ she says, in the most winning way—‘ don’t you think s% 
and-so would be an improvement? ‘Perhaps if 1 were a woman 
I would, madam,’ says he, turning on his heel and walking off 
Confound him, I wish he’d never come back.” 
“The baste—the baste!” ejaculated Fitzgerald; “but ye said 


> 


ye wanted me on business——” 
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yes—there are some manuscript plays there I’ve pled 
oN. read. I’m young in these shings, you ier and I 
"promise you mever to make any rash engagements of the kind 
Of course I haven’t time to read them. And as for 
[don’t believe he can read manuscript. Will you under- 
kethe lot? Write your opinions on them, and return them to 


devils.” 
Ori’ pleasure. Pitch ’em over.” 
“By the way, there’s one of them your daughter seems rather 





in—a comedy, or something—no, a farce, I believe. I 
the fellow’s name. But if there’s a chance of it’s going 
down, let me know. Permit me to offer you a cigar.” . 
“Thank ye. Ye may depind on me.” 

d crammed four plays, myself among the rest, into his 

ets, and took his leave. 

ld, with all his carelessness and eccentricity, was no mean 
iti, Like many of his countrymen, though he was a most un- 
qitical and even ignorant judge of art in his conversational 
ddiverances, he would, with the aid of pen and paper, write a 

| suprisingly able and terse account of a poem, or play, or sermon. 
His career had been a strange one. <A graduate of Trinity 
| Dublin, he had studied for the bar, and was in due course 
thereto, but getting implicated in some political movement 
| in his young days, was tried for treason. The jury acquitted 
| him. But the government, not caring that he should remain at 
| lange, gave him a legal appointment in Trinidad, where he 
Sy, awakened to the error of his ways, renounced 
, turned ardent conservative, and came back to his native 
ind with a life pension of one hundred per annum chargeable on 
le(onsolidated Fund, and payable quarterly. In a word, he 
became the recipient of hush money. And in that one act relin- 
quihed all the faith, and fervour, and honesty of his youth— 
mistaken though that faith may have been—and nourished in_his 
bosom thousand meannesses and perfidies ready for exhibition 
ad‘barter. Arriving in Ireland, he found his child mourning 
‘ielogs of her mother, who had died while he was on his home- 
ward pamge. His new political creed made Dublin a place much 
to warm for a man seeking comfortable settlement, so, packing 
up his — and dictionary, he had come over to London 
with his daughter, and held his ‘pen ready to assist in any cause, 
personal or national, that had money wherewithal to pay for the 
‘and paper. He had written in various newspapers and 
A oe His pamphlet on the Admiralty scandal was much 
mired. And, although his volume entitled “ Things Not Gene- 
ully Known,” and oor by Belle, Savage, and Co. in 
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weekly parts, was scarcely up to the mark, he is not 

hea MF or the fact is, ‘den when the heal was el . 
received so many pressing invitations from tradesmen and 

to insert facts not generally known, relating to soap, candles, pills, 
&c., in the body of the work, that he hadn’t the heart to refuse 
nor, indeed, had he the heart to refuse the monetary gifts accom. 
panying the requests. 

Having left Bewlay, my new possessor entered a bus bound for 
the City, and in twenty minutes we alighted at the 
Exchange, where, bare-headed, the Duke of Wellington bestride rr 
the longest-tailed steed that was ever bestridden by mortal. From a 
the Exchange to Lombard-street is but a step. And yet I cannot F 

rmit Fitzgerald to take that step without observing on the Mg 
beautiful piety of City men, as manifested on the inscription actos ~ 
the fagade of that stately building. You can’t avoid seeing it. It 
stares every visitor in the face: “ The earth is the Lord’s and the 
fulness thereof.” How touching, and how sweetly indicative of « 
the transactions that take place within, and of the lives of the bon 
transactors, whose every bargain seems to say, “ Verily, the earth 
is ours, and the fulness thereof our children’s.” The stocksbrokers 
in Capel-court, with a delightful modesty, have refrained from 
placing over their temple any legend whatever. But that is per- 
haps going too far with modesty. The Scriptures contain quites 
number of mottoes surprisingly suitable. Here is one: 


A Den or THIEVES. 





-3-B EES 


Was it thus Fitzgerald mused? ~Perhaps. Meanwhile he 
arrived at the banking-house of Broderick, Braithwaite, and Co, 
and, passing through the clerks’ office, pushed open the door of Sir 
William Broderick’s private room, notwithstanding the indignant 
remonstrance of the hall-porter. Sir William was in conversation 
with an old gentleman of most aristocratic exterior, seeing whom 
Fitzgerald remarked, with admirable coolness: 

“TI thrust you’re not engaged, Sir William?” 

“If your lordship will excuse me for a moment,” said Si 
William to the old gentleman, who bowed stiffly and lifted the 
Times. 

“ Well, Mr. Fitzgerald?” 

Sir William Broderick and Sir William Broderick’s amiable 
family were great supporters of theatrical people. They enter 
tained actors and authors at dinner, and went to see all the new 
plays, and had a private stage of their own, and indeed were quilt 
enthusiasts on the head of histrionics. They had taken up N 
and consequently extended a little patronage to Norah’s father 
who was unanimously declared to be a delightful old wreteh. 4 
when Norah began to amass money, Sir William had perm 
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“parte open an account at his bank. And the father, emulating 
he of his offspring, had begged, borrowed, or stolen a 
oe ds, and ew an account es ; 
MJ received a most poloite intimeetion from one of your young 
that my account was slightly overdhrawn, Sir Willi 2 
«Will you be good enough to speak to the cashier?” said Sir 
William, with great blandness. 
No, no! I can niver make cashiers understand me. I assure 
Thadn’t the laste idea that I had overstepped my limit. But 
Fytll koindly discount this bit of paper, I'll have great pleasure 
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in dhrawing against it to-morrow. 

Fitggerald opened his panne and drew forth a narrow 

siee of paper, which Sir William glanced at. It read (omitting 
as follows: 





“ Ryder-street, St. James’s-square, 
London, ——, 18—. 
“Three months after date pay to my order the sum of one 
hundred pounds sterling for value received. 
“ GERALD FITZGERALD. 


“Jp the Hon. H. W. Echlin, 
Knightsbridge Barracks.” 


TS atr-aeaaeeaenaseeee 


The bill was duly accepted and made-payable at Cox’s. Sir 
William looked over towards the old gentleman with the Zimes 
und smiled. 

“Pm afraid we can’t do it for you, Mr. Fitzgerald.” 

“Hwhat!” said the venerable Hibernian, “not do it? Oh, 
wonsense, Sir William. Consider the large balance me daughter 
keeps wid you.” 

Sir William smiled his pompous smile again. His idea of a 
luge balance was something very different from Jurld’s. 

“Why, it’s as good as a bank-bill, Sir William. In three 
months toime Cox’s people’ll hand ye the money widout askin’ a 


BReBERAS & 


- “We really can’t do it,” said Sir William, shaking his head, 
ind turning towards the earlier visitor. 

“And if it’s not makin’ too free, may I ask your reason for re- 
hin’ me?” 

“Well, I don’t know that we’re called upon to give reasons in 
illcases of this kind. However, I may as well tell you that we 
ttn’ consider the acceptor good wane 

“what!” roars F itzgerald. “ Why, he’s the only son uv——” 

“For further reasons, Mr. Fitzgerald, I beg to refer you to the 
an father. Lord Gowerbowl,” said Sir William, turning 
wihe old gentleman, “ permit me. Ah—this is Mr. Fitzgerald.” 
“The divil !” ejaculated Fitzgerald to himself. 
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His lordship bowed stiffly and laid down the Times, 

“Tm sure I’m proud to make your lordship’s acquaintance, } 
think I must have had the pleasure of meetin’ ye once before—g 
me troial in Dublin in the year forty-eight.” 

Again his lordship bowed stiffly, adding: 

“Yes, yes. Ihear. Got hold of some of my son's paper, ch? 
Sorry for you, very. Sad dog, my son. I’ve just cut him off 
without a shillin’, begad.” 

“ Out him off, me lord?” 

“ Yes, yes. Don’t make a row. By-the-way, you're the father 
of Norah Fitzgerald. Dev’lish pretty girl. My son thinks s0, ch? 
Very sorry for her. Sad dog, my son. Bill isn’t worth the— 
what d’ye call °em?—it’s written on. By-the-way, Broderick, 
what a deuce of a shame to make people pay for ad valorem stamps 
on bills. The money I’ve spent in that way’s fabulous, Kite 
flying, eh? Ha, ha, he, he!” 

“ But, me lord, your son’s a a 

“Dam scoundrel. Yes, sir, I agree with you.” 

“No, me lord, a gintleman.” 

“Yes, yes. Of course, my son must be a gentleman. Damme, 
sir, you'd better not say anything to the contrary. But he’s a 
scoundrel all the same.” ; 

And Lord Gowerbowl left the conversation, and utterly refused 
to re-enter it. 

The discomfited Gerald whispered into Sir William’s ear. In 
reply to his whisper the banker said audibly: 

“ We have a great objection to granting overdrafts. However, 
for a few days—and to the extent of twenty pounds—we'll honour 

our drafts on us. Good-day.” 

“‘Good-dee, Sir William. I’m thruly greetful. Good-dee, me 
lard.” 

“Yes, yes. Steer clear of my son. And if you've any;what+ 
a-name for your daughter, tell her to steer clear of him. She'’sa 
dev’lish pretty girl.” 

“She'll be deloighted to hear your lordship’s most flatthering 
compliments.” 

And Fitzgerald withdrew. ys 

Not one person in a hundred seeing him push the swinging 
glass-doors before him and emerge into Lombard-street could have 
guessed his character or occupation. His gentlemanly face, his 
grey hair, his blue scarf, and amazingly correct hat, were ™ 

admirable keeping. Member of parliament, retired stockbroker, 
banker, country baronet. Somebody wealthy and important. 
Not newspaper man! Absurd. 

It was not to Hunter-street that he ordered the cabman to drive. 
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&Proive to Ryder-street, St. James’s-square,” he said, getting 
‘tng four-wheeler. 

Half a dozen of those half-naked little urchins who earn a pre- 
grious livelihood by selling fusees rushed to close the door of the 
yhicle. Fitzgerald threw a handful of coppers to them, and 
cheerfully received their inexpensive benedictions. 

Living in Ryder-street was one of Norah’s whims. It was away 
from the residential haunts of the profession. It was fashionable 
inamild way. She and her father had taken the mee part of a 
furnished house, the basement and ground floors of which were 
9 ocoupied by a French hairdresser, who was reputed to have two 
or three wives, but who, nevertheless, had made violent love to the 

“Engleesh mees” shortly after her arrival. How she treated 

; no one knows, but certain it is that whenever after- 
qards she made her approach, he flew away like a frightened cat, 

and hid himself behind his grease-pots. It may seem strange to 

my readers this living fashionably over a barber’s. But you must 

know that the entrance to the house was not through the coiffure’s 
thop, but by a side-door. And further, in defence of their re- 

, bilty, the rooms had been occupied by Lord Leonard before 
took them, and at the present moment are in the possession 


ofa secretary to a most high and mighty legation. 








Entering his sitting-room, Fitzgerald withdrew us from his 
we were four in number=-two burlesques, a tragedy (by 

epee and myself. He placed us on the sideboard. e 
rang the bell, and was answered by a smart boy in buttons. He 


called for coffee. Coffee was presently served by a maid-servant, 
! compared with whose smartness the smartness of the boy in buttons 


was 
, As moonlight unto sunlight, and as water unto wine. 


He sat down and wrote some letters. He rose up and drank some 

brandy. He lit a cigar, and made his appearance in St. James’s- 

street at the same moment as the moon. histling “ Garryowen” 

ii the very teeth of the immense and loyal Guards who march up 

and down day and night before the town house of the heir- 
apparent, he strode off to the Marley Bow. 


} XIV. 


NORAH TAKES ME TO BED WITH HER. 


_. TaoucH I have all along been hastening towards this part of 
it, says the Reverend Mr. Sterne, alluding to a certain portion to 
be written of his “Tristram Shandy”—“ though I have all along 
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been hastening towards this part of it with so much earnest desi 
as well knowing it to be the choicest morsel of what I had to offer 
to the world, yet now I am got to it, any one is welcome to 
go on with the story for me that will.” 

T leave thee, indulgent solitary reader, to make the applicatio 
and I proceed with my chapter. " 

Now, the room in which Fitzgerald left me, and which I have 
called sitting-room—although it served as drawing-room, dining. 
room, and study—was an apartment neither inelegant in jts 
general effect nor uncomfortable in its particular arrangements, 
The room had a warm, rich appearance; the curtains were 
the carpets heavy, and of the same colour; on the walls hung 
sundry paintings—not very remarkable for subject or treatment, 
perhaps, but still paintings—a lake, in water colours; cows, with 
their forelegs in a mountain stream, in oils; and over the sideboard 
a heavily-framed Oriental production, on the inner frame of which 
was inscribed: “A Choultry for Gentoos to worship in.” Who 
are the Gentoos? Whom do they worship? Why do they worship 
ina choultry? And what zs a choultry? On the central table 
lay one or two richly bound volumes of modern poetry, a hand- 
some paper-knife, one or two magazines of the month then current 
(Oh, contributors to the then current magazines where have ye 
fled to?), a fan, a lady’s card-case, a photographic album. The 
polished oak book-case was small, but full of neatly-bound 
volumes. 


I’ the library a few choice authors stood. 


Would that we could complete the couplet! But, i’ faith, though 
the authors were “ choice” enough, they can scarcely be spoken of 
as chosen, and all Clapham would cry shame upon us if we said 
they were “good.” Paul de Kock, Dumas the younger, the 
complete works of him who wrote the “Sentimental Journey,” 
“ Burke’s Peerage,” a Douay Bible, Béranger’s Chansons, Milton's 
“ Paradise Lost,” the most absurdly jumbled collection in the world, 
On the mantelpiece, which was heavily hung with crimson velvet, 
ticked and chimed an elaborate timepiece, on the case of which 
naked gods and nakeder goddesses disported themselves, and 
laughed or simpered in the face of the flying hours. This time 
piece was informing the Gentoos that the hour was eleven o the 
night, when the room was entered by Norah’s companion (for, you 
see, my lady had her notions like the best of you, though how she 
managed her father’s income and her own so as to procure the 
enaiiine of these notions I know no more than the paper I'm 
written on). In former days Milly used to accompany Norah to 
the theatre, remaining with her throughout the evening. Latterly, 
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she had accompanied her to the theatre, and returned home after 
the operation of dressing her mistress. 

Milly -_— to put the room in order, She pulled down the 
gasalier with a jerk that made the pendant and prismatic lustres 
tinkle in the most astonishing way. She turned on the gas, stirred 
the fire, laid the table, approached the sideboard, and saw us. 

“More = Mr. Fitzgerald’s rubbitch. Wish he'd leave his 

ings at the noospaper.” 
er caat moment the string that bound me burst. 

«A play, I do b’leeve,” said the little companion, regarding me 
with interest. Well, who'd have thought that the old—but 
no,” she said, looking at the title-page, “it’s by Mr. Peveril. 
Law! how Norah has annoyed Mr. Bewlay about that play. She 
will have it put on,” she says; “though I dare say, now, it’s not 
worth tuppence. Let me see, ‘The—the—’ what’s the title 
of it?” 

A rattling of wheels was heard outside. Norah’s brougham 
(another of my lady’s notions) drew up. A latch-key was turned 
in the key-hole, and Norah’s brougham was driven off to the 
adjoining mews. Milly hastily relinquished me, and opened the 
room door. And Norah entered—aye, enter, sure enough—enter 
asa duchess might, or a queen. Her splendid presence seemed to 
elevate the room into something unearthly fair. These were not 
ordinary articles of furniture bought.in a shop. That Choultry 
was not a sorry daub, nor those Gentoos mere copper-coloured 
heathen. The whole thing had been conceived in se. and 
she born among the gods—and fairest there—had been miracu- 
. down to move among them. 

“ Well, Milly, any letters?” said my lady, divesting herself of 
sables and seals-kins. It was late spring, but bitterly cold. 

“Note from your father.” 

Norah read: 


“If Echlin comes home with you give him the cold shoulder ; 
he’s a bad lot, and as poor as a parish priest. 
“ Your loving Parent.” 


Norah displayed no icular emotion. And putting the 
document sats ie fire, a herself. pee 

“ Anything else, Milly?” 

Milly mysteriously approached the space between the windows, 
and drawing aside a curtain which had been hung over it, dis- 
played a painting in oils—a likeness of Norah herself. 

Norah gave a little startled cry of surprise. 


“How very thoughtful! And who might the donor be? But 
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I needn’t ask; only one person of m uaintance can 
limeutelike that. Any letter witht?" sd 
Milly produced an envelope. Norah opened and read, She 
flushed a little, and her hands trembled ever so slightly. But no 
further or more marked evidence of excitement accompanied or 


followed the perusal : 


“My paruinc Norau,—I can’t look on your decision of 
Sunday as final, I know that you think you'd be throwing your- 
self away in trying to save a poor devil from himself. I don’t 
blame you a bit. I’m not worth it. [I’ve lived like a dog. Why 
shouldn’t I die like one? I’ve had another row with the governor, 
and will have little beside my pay to live on. I’m intending to 
change into the 18th Rousers, which regiment isto proceed to 
Canada in the summer. Say the word, and I'll remain. Qh, 
Norah, why isn’t every woman like you. If they were I’d never 
have been half so bad. You will, perhaps, guess why I got the 
accompanying picture done. It was im the hope, dearest, that it 
might become mine again—and the original mine as well. 
Good-bye. 

“H. Water Ecuuin. 


“P.S. I shall be at the theatre to-morrow. How I hate that 
place—and the confounded snobs that are always hanging about 
you.” 


Milly’s eyes were perusing Norah’s face; but there wasn’t much 
to read in it—except beauty. 

“ And was this all?” asked Norah. 

Milly assented. 

“ And what do you think of the portrait, Milly—is it hike? I 
declare it’s just the nicest compliment I’ve been paid since my 
début.” 

“ Ah!” replied Milly, with much feeling, “ officers always does 
things nicely. If I ever marry I'll have an officer, depend upon 
it.” 

Some folks—civilians, of course—find it difficult to account for 
the strong preference which certain women entertain for the army. 
But even supposing that the red coats and bear-skin caps had 
nothing to do in deciding the preference, I don’t think the feeling 
quite unnatural. The soldier per se represents manhood; his 
profession, in fact, is virilfty. He embodies, or is supposed to 
embody, all the qualities which are strictly masculine, and 1s, 
therefore become a creature to be much sought after and adored 
by womanly women. 
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Norah was much pleased with her portrait—a rare occurrence 
with a pretty woman. But, in truth, young Peveril had suc- 
ceeded unusually in catching the ineffable grace and expression of 
her most womanly beauty. She was represented in full bust 
leaning elegantly over her white arm, holding a half-shut fan with 
languid abandon, and looking out of divine, and dreamy, and 
sorrowful eyes. Witch or Madonna? Did you not know the 
original, I defy you to decide. Joe had thrown his whole feeling 
jnto the work, and for one who had little more than the ac- 
quaintance of a spectator with Norah Fitzgerald, it must be con- 
fessed he had seen very far into the character of his model. In 
truth, the indolent, humbugging young artist had begun (like a 
great many more) to take quite an absorbing interest on his own 
account in the fair sorceress who had bewitched his brother. 

“Tt’s painted by Mr. Peveril’s brother,” said Norah, after 
glancing at the corner of the canvas. “ Really, I had no idea he 
was so clever.” 

“Oh, then, he’s the young gentleman that brought it here with 
Qaptain Echlin. I thought at first he was another officer—he 
was s0——” 

“ Good-looking ?” 

“No—so lazy. The first thing he did was to throw himself 
into the eeidhile and there he sat commanding like a lord, 
while me and Mr. Echlin hung the picture.” 

Norah laughed. 

“ But when did they come, and what did they do, and what did 
they say?” 

“They came about four o’clock in a hansom—then Captain 
Echlin showed me the picture, and said it was for you. ‘Then 
Mr. Peveril drew a cord out of his pocket and said, quite solemn- 
like, ‘Yes, fair damsel, we have come to hang your mistress.’ 
Then the captain and me held the picture between the windows. 
‘No, no,’ says my lord, ‘it would be lost there in the daytime’ 
Then we tried above the cabinet. But that wouldn’t do neither. 
There was a reflexion or something from the et ee Then 
they found there wasn’t any place in the room that would suit it, 
so they hung it between the windows after all—‘ for,’ says my 
lord, ‘let the owner hang herself. Doubtless, she knows best 
what light she prefers to be seen in.’” 

“The young rascal,” said Norah, smiling. 

“Then Captain Echlin—he stood looking at it a long time— 
and after awhile they went away together. To the captain’s 
club, I think. ‘I’ve got a mystery,’ says he to Mr. Peveril, ‘I 
want to talk with you about. You're good at unravelling things,’ 
And so they went away. And Mr. Peveril—he asked me to sit 
to him, and paid me such compliments.” 
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Norah put her hand to her forehead. 

“ You’re not well, miss. Shall I ring for supper?” 

“No, Milly—no. I must go to bed,” said Norah, languidly, 
“T don’t wish to see my father to-night. I am not well.” And 
she pressed her hand to her side. 

“ A little brandy,” suggested Milly. 

“ No, child—and you needn’t come with me.” 

She flung her sables and seal-skins over her arm, and was 
leaving the room, when I caught her eye. She glanced care- 
lessly at me, but, on looking more closely, discovered my identity, 

“ How very strange. Why, it was only to-night that I asked 
Bewlay about this farce of Peveril’s, and he told me he had given 
it to a literary gentleman to read. And it shall be read, too.” 

She placed me among the sables and brought me up-stairs to 
her room. | 

Two delightful little apartments—boudoir and bedroom—both 
daintily furnished, and hung with light blue. A fire was burn- 
ing pleasantly in the bedroom. She closed the doors. Here | 
was alone with her in the inner sanctuary. Quite alone. And all 
the smile and pleasure—the lying smile that told of unreal pleasure 
—had died away utterly from her face; and in its place had come 
a sad, troubled, earnest, sorrowful, longing expression, not to be 
forgotten at all. . 

A born actress, like all other true artists, while the mantle of 
her vocation is upon her, is elevated and sustained above common 
mortals by the innate fire of genius. But, after all, she is made 
out of a woman, and, like everything made of that strange nature, 
is subject to irrational but inevitable seasons of mental depression, 
whereof the chief element is a despairing sense of abject. and 
piteous helplessness—a helplessness no man can understand. There 
are sophists in the present day, miscalled philosophers, who define 
woman as a “ a s man.” The definition is a sheer absurdity 
of blind and stupid ignorance. The women themselves know 
otherwise. Ask one of them. Or rather (it being her one defence 
that she can keep concealed from man the workings of that strange 
heart) inquire of such unseen angels or demons as invade her 
solitary hours, counting the tears and deep sighs which go to make 
up the “ occasional epilogue” of that sparkling and much-applauded 
comedy—her daily life. 

To such an epilogue was I now sole witness. 

Very beautiful was the sorrowful face that looked at itself in the 
elegant toilet-glass. Her arms leaning on the table, she sat torturing 
her soul with a despairing meditation upon the shadows and bitter 
serge that were gathering into her life. What every woman's 

eart craves secretly—perhaps unconsciously—for, is a nature 
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ther greater and stronger than its own in which she may 
confide her weakness, on which she may fling herself with an 
abandoning trust, and cling there always. A small nature can 
easily find its master, or be found of him. But what shall be said 
of the large-souled women—those women of wit and brain—who 
seem capable of all things brilliant and admirable? What shall be 
said of them? Alas, simply, that the world knows not how many 
a one flattered, caressed, worshipped for the fascinations of her 
beauty and genius is yet desolate and unsatisfied utterly, 


For her king comes not, and the golden door 
Of her heart’s heart is shut for evermore. 


Was it so with Norah that she thus in the meridian of her 
- guccess gave way to bitter despondency? What might one gather 
from her half-finished utterances before the glass? 

“How I hate my face,” she saidy staring at it with an intense 
stony earnestness, “ What is there in it but traces of precocious 
childhood—demeaned by poverty and . . . . How I wish I could 
blot out my past life. Oh that past—that past! Will it not die?” 
She shuddered convulsively. “ And yet I have done nothing that 
the world would blame me for...... Humiliating memories. 
Sees Oh, Walter Echlin! if I could trust you. I believe he 
loves me. To save him from himself, he wants me. And who is 
to save me from myself, I wonder? Every one leans upon me, as 
though J needed no strong arm. Oh, it ts hard !” 

And Norah Fitzgerald, the accomplished, the beautiful, the 
satirical, laid her head down upon the toilet-cover, and, with the 
unreasoning abandon of a silly school-girl, wept bitterly. She 
soon recovered herself, however, and rising, with a scornful gesture 
of her hands, threw away, as it were, once for all the remnants of 
her weakness. Her eyes fell on me. 

“Ah, I can’t read it to-night. Bewlay must put it on, though. 
Poor Peveril, he’ll thank me one day from the bosom of his family, 
for he’s sure to succeed, and equally sure to marry some thrifty 
little soul with money, for having shown him, when he thought 
himself in love, how much wiser woman is than any other created 
animal. Poor boy! I used to like talking to him. He says smart 
things occasionally; and I’ve no doubt his farce is very good.” 

Saying which, she threw me on to the bed, and there fell over 
me sundry costly furs and velvets. In darkness I remained full 
half an hour, and then the costly coverings were suddenly re- 
moved, 

How well doth the robe of night in its white simplicity become 
the fair daughters of men. The silks and satins of noonday only 
conceal the divine beauty of form and figure. Like an angel, she 
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moved noiselessly over the carpet—every motion of her shapel 
body clearly expressed. And as she bent, or turned, or raised her 
arm to twist up into a convenient coil the wonder of her rich 
brown hair, she seemed a vision—the embodiment of some grand 
classic poem—a sight to make the immortals gods grow jealous of 
the highly-favoured denizens of earth. 

The draperies of the bed were folded down. The light was ex- 
tinguished, and I was with her in the “ forefended place.” 

She gently thrust me beneath the pillow, and was soon wrapt 
in calm and, I trust, refreshing sleep. 








STRAY THOUGHTS AND SHORT ESSAYS. 
XI. 


COMPENSATIONS IN LIFE. 


SucH of the various evils of life as are not traceable to our own 
causation, and arise from nature and from circumstances beyond 
our control, have, for the most part, each of them some appro- 
priate compensation. ‘T'his is a commonplace in every-day philo- 
sophy, but it may be well to apply this commonplace to some of 
the instances which fall under it. The consideration may tend to 
show that life is less miserable of necessity than many gloomy or 
discontented minds would represent it. : 

Let us first take the case of physical defects. A man whose 
health is naturally weak often outlives others of robust physique, 
according to the proverb that “a creaking door hangs long.” He 
is less liable to suffer from infectious disorders, which fasten with 
peculiar malignity on men of florid health; and, besides, such a 
man, being conscious of his weakness, exposes himself less to risks 
from climate, from over-exertion, from imprudence. Again, we 
may often observe that the maimed, deformed, or crippled child 
in a family is the object of more than ordinary care and tender- 
ness. How often we see a repetition of the example of John 
Bunyan in this respect. “He had,” says Macaulay, “several 
small children, and among them a daughter who was blind, and 
whom he loved with peculiar tenderness. He could not, he said, 
bear even to let the wind blow on her.” The pity and charity 
which are brought out by such defects of nature are witnessed to 
by the numerous institutions in which the blind, the deaf and 
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dumb, and the crippled are shielded with all the resources of human 
iance from all other outward evils than those which nature 
has entailed on them. At the same time the other senses come to 
the aid of a missing faculty, and in supplementing it acquire a 
ural acuteness, which goes far to fill up the void. ‘Those, 
in, who are deficient in one physical faculty often excel in 
another, a8 we sometimes see weaker youths make fleet runners, 
and as men of shorter stature arg more capable of —— 
lengthened fatigues than tall men. People deficient in persona 
appearance are frequently gifted with superior understandings, of 
which two examples were presented in the antagonist generals 
described by Macaulay, the dwarf William III. and the hunch- 
backed Duke of Luxembourg. Bacon gives a list of deformed 
who were greatly distinguished by their talents, It seems 
that those who are without — of form and feature often are 
the more disposed to cultivate their mental qualities, and thus 
obtain the regard and consideration to which their ungainly ap- 
pearance is an obstacle. 

The same law holds good in respect to mental deficiences. One 
who is deficient in imagination has often sound common sense and 
agoodjudgment. Another, who is unable to follow a long chain 
of abstract reasoning, has a good memory, ora gift for music or 
for art. Those who are incapable of continued thought have often 
a bright fancy. Men who have not a practical temperament often 

in speculation. At the lowest rate, those who have poor 
understandings are exempt from the dangers, both moral and 
mental, which beset great talents, and perhaps enjoy a more tran- 
quil happiness of existence. 

Even natural defects of a moral kind, original faults of the dis- 
position, have a redressing balance. A fault of character is often 
the excess or misdirection of a valuable quality, “the seamy side” 
of a fine texture, the reverse of a medal which is beautiful in 
front, the concave of which the convex side is a good quality. 
Thus “easiness” of temper is often accompanied with placability, 
good-nature, and kindness of heart. An irritable character is 
vom free from secrecy. A resentful and too sensitive character 
often has a strong sense of justice, and is as much disposed to the 
remembrance of obligations as of wrongs. Dry and “hard” cha- 
tacters often have much evenness of temper, are not liable to be 
catried away by gusts of passion or freaks of fancy, but pursue a 
steady and uniform course of life and action. Rough natures 
often are truthful and sincere, and have courage and decision. 

feaker, more timid, and yielding characters are usually amiable, 
mild, and gentle. This is a character much despised in the world, 
but it isa stock eminently qualified to be grafted upon with the 
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distinctively Christian virtues; it is the “weakness” in which a 
“strength higher than natural strength is “ made perfect,” and 
which has often been crowned with the glory of martyrdom, 
Those who have a natural tendency to pride are often restrained 
by it from what is really disgraceful, from baseness of conduct and 


sensual vice. Persons whose natures incline them to vanity and 


ostentation—that gravest of faults in the estimate of Englishmen 
—have often warmth of heart and a generosity of feeling. Im- 
patient characters, though their conduct under given circumstances 
is hardly subject to calculation, at least have often good impulses, 
which may lead to the best actions. Natures of a coarser type 
are often frank, genial, and unsuspicious. This is the traditional 
“John Bull” type of our Anglo-Saxon race, not unresembled by 
its distant cousins of the genuine German stock. Men who are 
naturally addicted to accumulation will be frugal, temperate, and 
provident, while a thoughtless and improvident disposition is often 
allied to open-heartedness and generosity, and has a wonderful 
buoyancy by which it rises from the misery into which it is likely 
to fall. 

From these instances, showing that original faults of character 
have each some counterbalancing recommendation, it is by no 
means to be concluded that persons should rest contented with 
their natural failings, making no efforts to amend them. The 
right conclusion is acquiescence in the world as it is, tolerance of 
the imperfections of others, moderation in our mutual judgments, 
and as hopeful a view of others’ characters as we can reasonably 
take. 

And this further conclusion is to be drawn, that those who have 
the training of young natures ought to bear with patience their 
faults and aim to mould them into virtues, for, as Shakspeare 
has remarked, “men are moulded out of faults.” No one ele- 
mental passion of our nature but has its proper and legitimate use 
in the composition of individual character, or which, under the 
restraint and direction of religion and reason, may not serve the 
ends of virtue and promote human happiness. 

The faults inherent in the collective character of a nation are 
similarly balanced by good qualities in another direction. Thus, 
the Irish have an unfavourable reputation for truthfulness; but 
they are conspicuous for warmth of heart and for the quality of 
veneration ; and though they have not the exactness and stability 
which are essential to the practical temperament, they have lively 
imaginations, fluent speech, and great quickness of apprehension. 
The English are a money-loving nation, insomuch that, as was 
wittily said, “no one has a right to an opinion in England who 
has not two thousand a year at least!” But this love of wealth 1s 
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eounterbalanced by the solid virtues of a commercial people, 

dence, and good faith. The fickle and vainglorious character 
of the French is found allied with a strong sense of honour, good 
humour, and good manners. In the ancient Romans we observe 
an absence of the kindlier and more amiable qualities, but there 
was a grandeur and massiveness of character which could not but 
command respect. The ill-faith of many Oriental people is well 
known, but they are capable of great warmth of affection and 
fidelity towards individuals, The grateful remembrance of kind- 
ness which characterises even the perfidious Hindoo was strikingly 
exemplified in the Indian Mutiny, by the protection given in 
some instances, at great personal risk, by native dependents to 
their English masters. 

No more common complaints are to be heard than about the 
climates and other physical characteristics of different inhabited 
regions of the earth. But to the natives of each of these regions 
manifest compensations of a moral as well as of a physical kind are 
attached. The barren and bleak mountain-chains of Switzerland 
and its narrow valleys form in the inhabitants a hardy fore- 
casting and enterprising character. Our own ever-changing and 
harsh climate is favourable to energy and to physical endurance. 
The steady laboriousness of the Dutch is much owing to the 
defensive warfare which they have perpetually to carry on against 
the invading sea, from which their land has been gradually and 
perseveringly won, and which ever threatens to reclaim its 
former domain. Again, if a country be devoid of grandeur and 
beauty, it often has a fertile soil. Gaiety of mind and temperance 
seem to distinguish the natives of torrid climes, simplicity of 
character the people of frozen regions. The same law of com- 
pensating advantages applies forcibly in regard to the circum- 
stances in which individuals are placed. It forms, indeed, one of 
the most noted topics in the philosophy of daily life. Thus we 
are told that the lowly escape the more dangerous shafts of envy, 
which are aimed at men of eminent stations; and, in despotic 
countries, are safe from the terrible jealousy and resentments of 
the ruling power. It is true that narrow circumstances accom- 
panied with pride are almost intolerable; but then it is the pride 
tather than the circumstances which causes the pain. The plea- 
sures of the poor are simple and easily obtained; the poor are 
exempt from the cares which often vex the rich and keep them 
awake, and from the manifold temptations which make wealth 

angerous. The very beggar, when he has obtained food and 
odging for the day that is passing over him, is careless as a bird, 
and truly “takes no thought for the morrow.” The poor have 
More to hope for than the rich and great, who enjoy already 
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everything that external circumstances can contribute to the satis 
faction of reasonable desire. There is great truth in the proverb 
in reference to the disadvantages of outward circumstances, that 
* God fits the back to bear the burden.” 

Toil and labour, disgusting as they are to our nature, have yet 
great compensation in the intervals of rest and repose, and in the 
interludes of pleasure more delightful than the sons of ease can 
experience. They bring with them also the consciousness of duty 
discharged, of usefulness to society, and the feelings of self-respect 
and manly self-dependence. Toil and labour may also be re- 
garded fas a tonic to the mind, promoting its health, and pre- 
serving it from weakness, from dejection, from hypochondriacal 
fancies, and from that morbid activity by which, when unoccupied 
with external objects, it is too often apt to dwell excessively on 
its own feelings and thoughts, and upon the sorrows and grievances 
of self. 

People who complain of a monotonous routine of life should 
remember that such a kind of life involves far less wear and tear 
of mind and health than a life of excitement and variety. They 
who lament the circumstances which compel them to lead a life of 
comparative solitariness may console themselves by the reflection 
that they escape the restless turmoil of crowds, the folly, the 
gossip, the scandal, the petty rivalries of society—that they have 
a greater freedom of thought and action, and are in a position 
favourable to all kinds of self-improvement. 

Even adversity has its alleviations and compensations: “ Sweet 
are the uses of adversity.” It is the school not of princes only. 
Few men are worth much who have not had some taste of its lore. 
Bitter as it is, it is often less bitter in reality than in prospect, and 
is capable of much alleviation from that great consolation of all 
human woes (such at least as are not owing to wilful fault), the 
sympathy of good hearts. _— 

In our estimate of the common lot, it is wise to bear in mind 
this great law of compensation, which runs through all the i- 
evitable drawbacks of human life. We may thus look with a 
more cheerful eye upon the conditions of existence. We are 
much accustomed to complain and to hear complaints about the 
miseries of life. Doubtless, it is a state of imperfection; but 
often compensating advantages are respectively set over against 
those evils which come to us from causes removed from our owl 
control. 


THOUGHT. 


Reflection is, after all, the great source both of happiness and 
pain in life, for to reflection every one must come back after evely 
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kind of occupation or diversion. Thought is a necessary con- 
jition of rational existence. In youth, the passions and the 
snimal spirits drown reflection for the time, and perhaps encourage 
the hope of escaping from it altogether. But, as these excite- 
ments subside with years, thought reasserts its supremacy. Hence, 
the wise man will take care so to act as that thought may be a 
source of happiness to him. He will not seek to get rid of it, 
rather he will provide that this inevitable companion of his ex- 
istence may be agreeable to him. No doubt the circumstances of 
life may reduce the recurring intervals of thought within narrow 
limits; but in the shortest time the greatest mental satisfaction or 
misery may be experienced. To afford a suspension of thought 
is the great object of all diversions, entertainments, recreations. 
These are often indulged to excess, but they may be lawfully used, 
and indeed are necessary to the health of mind and body. Butif 
abused, and still more if they be vicious, they render the thought 
which must follow them restless and fitful instead of even and 
serene, like a turbid torrent instead of a clear stream, peacefully 
flowing along within its channel. 


LETTERS FROM A FRIEND SINCE DECEASED. 


Strange and mixed, pleasing and yet very sad, are the thoughts 
and feelings which rise to the mind on looking at old letters from 
one who is gone, one who had been entwined in one’s thoughts 
fom early years. One is momentarily cheated into the belief 
that the writer, whose written thoughts are full of the interests 
of the then present, is still living in this world; but in another 
moment the thought rushes back that he has passed away from the 
present scene. One wonders whether even now he has any con- 
«iousness of what is passing here, or whether the chain of interest 
is wholly broken. These thoughts are too deep for further utter- 
ance! In turning again to his old letters, one rejoices at all the 
good and kindly feelings expressed in them—at the evidence they 
give of a good heart and intention, and of a right judgment in the 
mest important matters. One regrets that one did not value the 
writer more while he was with us, did not more study his interest 
while we could, were not more patient and forbearing towards his 
faults, more alive to his good qualities, and made no better return 
for his good services in our behalf. One prizes these memorials 
of one who, being dead, yet by them still seems to speak ! 
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HER WINNING WAYS. 
A NOVEL. 
LV. 
BUSBY IN PARIS. 


THE change of monarchy, which since the days of the revolu- 
tion has not once been brought about without serious loss of life 
was attended as usual with the death of no less important a per. 
sonage than the king, a sacrifice that was deeply felt by the party 
in power. ‘The ministry was sent to the right-about, a side that 
allows of the freest egress possible to persons who are no longer 
wanted; and the Commons, tired of a life that had no charms left 
for them after what had happened, took measures to secure their 
own dissolution. 

Lord Privy Seal was the first to encourage the movement by 
declaring that the initials G. R. were no longer applicable to the 
times, and with this act‘the Georgian era closed, perhaps for ever 
—2 period of history not to be despised. 

Half the nation had for half a century been nowhere, which 
means that it had been kept standing; but no sooner did the 
ministry reach the right-about to which it had been sent than there 
was a rush to their seats.) An immense number got in, and every 
vacant place was full to suffocation. 

The initials W.R. became the rage: they gave to paper a 
currency much above par. They had only to be signed to make 
men peers of the realm. This was absurd enough, considering; 
but the worst of it was that, assuming the new peers and the realm 
to be one for all practical purposes, it provided that the heirs of 
the one should be peers of the other for ever! 

Under these circumstances and others the old barony of Chiltern 
revived, and the event was announced in the only newspaper that 
a ministry can depend on for correct information, the Gazett 
which they write themselves. It was at the head of the new 
births, though more like a state christening, judging from the 
sprinkling in of new names. It was meant as a graceful compli- 
ment to a man who had lately lost his son, it being made payadle 
to his daughter, and was given as a recompense to Sit Jacob 
Fawkes for his ample means, now piloting themselves away from 
his heirs, and for his hostility to Northport, then scheduled for 
destruction. The kindly feeling of the new government extend 
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itself to Chiltern, which, rotten as it was, they put upon the stocks, 
and saved from the wreck of private interests. 

The peerage of Chiltern had been long in abeyance, a sort of 
urgatory that a last of the barons is sentenced to for his misdeeds. 
i may be called a realm of the peer who fails issue as a peer of 
the realm. Sir Jacob Fawkes had never accepted the post of 
steward to the Chiltern Hundreds, for he aimed at its baronial 
honours. The last baron of the name was his grandfather, a man 
whose life was exemplary. He had built Tofts Hall, a palatial 
residence that few country seats could vie with, whether for its 
outside show or its embossed and gilded decorations within, set in 
the midst of an overgrown estate that needed some such emblem 
of its magnificence. He had got together paintings from all 
nations, besides statues to admire them, giving the otherwise 
‘empty gallery the appearance of a crowded room, such company 
being worth meeting on its own account. He had collected great 
stores of county history, and delightful reading it was; every 
volume was bound in calf, with the family hatchment in gilt, and 
the baronial motto, Resurgam, outside, on both covers. 

The last of the barons was an honour to his order; his ermine 
was the admiration of furriers, his star the envy of astronomers, 
yet it was not a lucky one; for he was unable to wear the Garter 
owing to the hereditary malady of the gout having seized on his 
legs, noble parts that were usually swathed in flannel, and gave 
gouty forebodings of a coming end. 

Asa borough-monger and a Whig, he contributed sixty years 
to the nook of history where statesmen delight to record their 
names, and his contemporaries regarded him as a truly respectable 

tnot. However, owing to the recent increase of periodical 
iterature, it has been found necessary to turn all the old ew ae 
over afresh, and to readjust their materials in a way suited to the 
pure standard of the present time; that is to say, to their money 
value, a sure test of their worth, though a low one. Indeed, 
writers who neglect to adopt it find their pay stopped, and the 
more remunerative view left open to competitors. Under the new 
regime, his last will was the first record of his life put under 
examination by the great M‘Auley, and it was overhauled with- 
out mercy; for the peer having demised his soul to his Maker, the 
teviewer set it down as an artful mode of evading punishment and 
of defrauding the rightful heir. He urged even the tailor’s prior 
claim, who made the man, and this derived strength from the fact 
that it was not left in trust. (Cheers.) It was further shown that 
the peer was in the habit of selling livings at a time when his own 
fe was in jeopardy from the passing of parva chartas. (Groans.) 
This gout flew to his head, when he became the victim of a build- 
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ing mania, not without a foresight that led him to erect his own 
private asylum on a noble scale, never to be occupied by himself: 
for his gout became wandering, and danced him all over the Cop. 
tinent, where he died, none the better for his last journey, 

Such was the malicious version given to that nobleman’s life gt 
a time when the dormant barony was ready to wake up with g 
snort, and in due succession to grace the brow of Olive Fawkes 
with a crown. 

Thus the motto of the old baronial hatchment, Resurgam, came 
true; but such is the blindness of men who set themselves up as 
ancestors before they are dead. ‘The estates, owing to the way in 
which they were settled, and the family honours that had risen 
again, scarcely knew each other, and would part company, unless 
the next heir, John Master, were to die without male issue before 
the owner, now Baron Chiltern, who would then, and then only, 
be the heir once more, with power to appoint. ’ 

Such was the change and confusion that ensued on the death of 
John Fawkes, the nicest fellow that ever lived! The family had 
been one of the most prosperous in the country; it was now all to 
vieces. There was nothing new in all this, for it came under the 
~~ of human affairs; still it was not foreseen, and now the 
fortune that had been spent every year had to be put on the vulgar 
footing of a merchant’s profit, or the house of Fawkes and its 
barony must have gone to rack and ruin. 

The Bishop of C., Dr. Master, sympathising in misfortune, 
that of his son, and that of the house, and believing that the 
former was as much a bachelor as when he took his first degree, 
entertained the pleasing and Christian belief—these were his 
words—that the painful circumstances might be bridged over (as 
if they were flowing into oblivion), and the alliance consummated, 
to the lasting comfort of all. He saw no objection, and he put his 
son up to the dodge, agreeing with the easy man of old, thata 
high-sounding title might support the dignity of those fine estates, 
to say nothing about the possibility that Sir Jacob might marry 
for an heir of his own. 

There are some very odd phenomena in the moral world not 
noticed by such people as readers, unless they have their attention 
drawn to them; one of these was that Baron Chiltern used himselt 
to feeling out his course, instead of laying it down. He felt all 
about the subject of matrimony, trying what his sensations would 
be on putting a new ring on strange girls’ fingers, and thus he set 
himself in conjunction with all the healthy young women he re- 
membered. But the curiosity was this, whenever a new lass came 
on, he could not for the life of him get up a pleasant emotion till 
he had made a little alteration in her face and figure, and this he 
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fancied himself doing, when, to his consternation, each candidate 
turns changed herself into Mary Prentis. 

Such was invariably the conclusion of his courtships, and very 
harmless they were, for they were carried no further than has been 
described. 

But when Baron Chiltern saw his dear Olive restored, after the 

terrible panic that her illness had caused him, he was softened, and 
ina spirit of forgiveness rose above the commission of matrimony, 
as a mere act of revenge. His daughter told him her gentle 
thoughts in a manner more coaxing and simple than to Mrs, 
Boldero herself; but they were heard by him differently to the 
way they were spoken in. The innocent think that those to whom 
they reveal themselves are like themselves, and that what is con- 
fided sinks into hearts of the same shape; they do not count on the 
incongruous natures of men. Her father was as true as she in 
affection, and thus far they were matched; but the holy outpour- 
ings of her heart did not flow into his as from one consecrated 
vessel to another, in a soft stream, but splashed over its sides and 
upset it. The love, however, held them together, and it was 
through it that the father received the pious offering of his child, 
and, half wasted as it was, pondered upon it, and wished that there 
had been a reservoir clean and pure enough within his breast to 
receive the gift. He saw that he possessed a treasure in her, one 
whose endowments placed her on a height above human wisdom, 
one with whom he could contrast himself without a wish to change 
her, and not without a noble ambition to sink back into like dis- 
interested impulses, spoiled in his life, but not unknown to him 
when he was young. He began, indeed, to rejoice that his son 
had died scarcely more advanced in sin than Olive herself, and 
that it would not be for him to spend a revenue on the indulgences 
which pardon themselves as fast as they are enjoyed, the more 
secretly to remove peace and content from the soul. 
_ Baron Chiltern at least derived new firmness from his daughter; 
it was enough to confirm him in his own resolutions, and to induce 
him to modify the course he had already planned. He was no 
longer disposed to vengeance, though not less suspecting of his 
nephew, for the incidents were unalterable, though his resentments 
might give way. His first act on leaving Olive was to write to 
his friend De Fleury; in this letter he expressed his growing 
aversion to taking the law into his own hands against a kinsman, 
and requested him to throw up his mission at once, to return to 
him at Tofts Hall, and to bring Busby to England with him. 

Many weeks had gone by since De Fleury left for Paris; 
Baron Chiltern had not yet heard from him. ‘The letter now sent 
to the count removed all anxiety on that head, and gave lightness 
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to the heart of the writer. It did more; it gave him for the firs 
time the feeling that he might yet be worthy of his daughter, 

Immorality is a disease, whether it takes a physical or a mentg| 
form; those who are born with it take their place among the most 
afflicted of mankind. Better is it to have a hunched back than to 
have a fungus sprouting out of the brain. Revenge is this, and 
happy are those who, taking its infection, submit themselves to 
self-discipline, and cut short its course. Baron Chiltern had 
caught it, but his nature was not suited to its growth, though, had 
he nursed it, the foul mushroom would have fast rooted. Now, 
freed of the exotic, he was capable of considering his affairs, and 
had strength to reflect on the damage that had accrued on his son’s 
death. His daughters would not enjoy the protection of a brother, 
who, had he lived, would have been among the most powerful; 
but what he had thought little of once, he remembered gladly that 
they were largely provided for, having fortunes which, with what 
he might save, would supply amply the means of maintaining the 
rank that must devolve on them at his death. With a clear head 
he looked into his property, and he had not been mistaken in his 
surmise that the copyholds and other valuable estates had been ac- 
quired since the settlement of the entail. He was in a position, 
therefore, not only to keep his promise to Prentis, but by moderate 
economy to lay the foundation of a new fortune for his daughter 
on her accession to the title that had been restcred. 

He had thus passed the interval between writing to the Comte 
de Fleury and receiving a reply in putting his house in order. He 
resolved to be open with Mr. Stewart, and only awaited the 
count’s return to send his diplomatic friend up to town, and 
through him to communicate to the lawyer his resolutions. Re- 
conciled to recent events, he had come to the decision to sell his 
stud, to take no further part in politics, the costliest of his amuse- 
ments, and to retire into the private life of the House of Lords. 
And with what relief he looked forward to the quiet prospect thus 
afforded ! 

While he indulged in these peaceful views he became a better 
companion to his children, and found out how much the old may 
improve themselves by associating with the young. He was 4 
frequent visitor at the school, and he took pleasure in discoursing 
with Prosody and Cocker on the merits of his young relation. 
Established in health of mind, he wondered at the importance he 
had attached to concerns that, looked at without excitement, lose 
all their charm, and can only be thought incapable of engaging the 
energies a second time. 

But he heard nothing still of De Fleury, and was about to 
write again when a letter came from the count. It was succeeded 
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py several others; the contents of these appeared to engross the 
attention, energies, and feelings of Baron Chiltern to such a degree, 
that to explain their effect it is necessary to follow the private 
embassy to Paris, and learn what was the state of affairs outside 
the precincts of Tofts Hall. 

It will be remembered that Mr. Busby received two letters, 
one to himself peculiarly suited to his wants, a letter of credit, 
and one to Lady Clanweary, a friend of Baron Chiltern’s, and 
related to him not distantly. This lady he addressed as dear 
Mary, for she had passed much of her youth at Tofts, and had 
been playmate, sweetheart, and friend of his in succession, from 
the earliest period up to the present time; and there was no sort 
of liberty, consistent with decorum, that he could not take with 
her. The letter to her, of which Busby was the bearer, was in 
one sense no letter at all, for it was an answer; the purport of it 
was that he had punctually, as she desired, made application to 
the new minister for foreign affairs to have her husband continued 
in his place as ambassador to the court of the Tuileries, on the 
conditions stated, and had obtained a favourable reply, so that she 
and the marquis her husband might consider themselves safe, at 
least for the present. It had happened most opportunely that this 
answer must have been sent had it not been intrusted to Busby, 
but to turn it to account it was used as a means of introduction, 
a postscript explained that such a communication would be, 
perhaps, more welcome by a private hand, the bearer being trust- 
“wo and deserving of some slight notice should he remain at 

aris. 

Busby was one of those artful yet social souls who, whatever 
their circumstances may be, have hangers-on, men who have no 
ostensible means of subsistence, but who are always engaged, their 
appointments being frequently urgent. The secret of such con- 
nexions probably is that no two persons are equally ill off at the 
same time, and that where means are at an end the chances are 
better for two than one. Busby, on reaching town, was met at 
the coach-office by one John Carver; they exchanged nods, 
Busby’s valise was handed over by him, and was mistakable for 
Carver's valise, and they walked away slowly together, with space 
oaaggy them wide enough for a third, though no other joined 

em. 

They looked like a group that was something between man-and- 
man and man-and-beast, for they did not converse, the one did 
not mgs at all curious to learn news from the other, but kept at 
his side imitating his paces slow or fast, until they reached an 
hotel on the south side of Blackfriars. 

Two days afterwards Busby and Carver were walking side by 
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side, with a vacant space between them, in the Rue Vivienne 
when they paused before a tobacconist’s, M. des Scours, Bushy 
entered the shop, and Carver stood outside a little way off, the 
vacant space being maintained by the valise being set against the 

rivate doorway, and the one in charge standing at a distance from 
it, through the force of habit. 

The house of M. des Scours was large, and was let out in apart. 
ments. The first floor was occupied by Mr. Master, the second 
and third were empty. Lady Clanweary had told Busby of the 
maison des Sceurs, as a most respectable house, and Busby told 
M. des Sceurs what that lady had said. 

“Will you walk round and see the rooms?” said the proprietor; 
“they are beautiful. Mr. Master, the chaplain to the Enelish 
embassy, has lived here, it is now some months; he is with a 
shooting party in the south.” | 

“ Have you got any havannahs?” said Busby, “ that would be 
a greater inducement; for I tell you what, I am one of those 
fellows who are fond of a good cigar.” 

“ Yes, I’ve plenty of the best,” said Des Sceurs. 

“Then we understand each other, you will soon find that,” said 
Busby; “so now for the rooms.” 

“] will call to Babbette,” said M. des Sceurs; “she will take 
you up-stairs ; you will excuse me because of my shop.” 

“Why, of course; you must attend to your customers, must 
you not?” said Busby. 

“They must be waited on,” said M. des Sceurs. 

The proprietor opened a side-door, and sent the name of Bab- 
bette, on the top of his voice, up-stairs. 

Babbette responded. 

“Good girl,” said M. des Sceurs; “if you please, show the 
rooms to the gentleman.” 

Babbette had a toe light and fantastic; it bounded over the 
stairs like a ball; and she had a finger that danced in the ai, 
drawing magic gyrations, then circling to her lips for breath, like 
a pause in music. Busby being stoutish, and more suited to an 
encounter than to a flight of fancy, did not pretend to imitate 
Babbette’s speed, so when she touched the first landing she looked 
at him down half the stairs on tiptoe, with her fingers’ ends dipped 
in little apron-pockets, and with a sympathetic glance, she said: 

“Tt was a long staircase, very steep; and were there any stalis 
in England ?” | 

“This is mere bagatelle,” said Busby; “you should try the ball 
of St. Paul’s.” 

“These are M. Master’s rooms,” said Babbette. . 

She just opened the door, took a;feather brush off the chiffonmer, 
gave it a whisk over the polish, and put it in its place again. 
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Busby peeped in. 

«They are so beautiful,” said Babbette. 

« Well, these are what I call good rooms. Are there any more 
than these two?” said Busby. 

«There are five,” said Babbette; “ this is his drawing-room— 
is that an English term ?—that is his dining-room, then he has his 
bath, his toilet, and his bed.” 

“He likes pictures, or I don’t know who does,” said Busby ; 
«are they his?” 

“Every one,” said Babbette; “if you come here to stay, you 
shall see them, they are charming !” 

Babbette was once more on the ball of her toe; a bound of it 
took her airy shape up half a flight more. bBusby’s thick boots 
did their best, by taking two steps at a stride; Babbette waited 
till he was within arm’s length, then made another bound, and 
had the doors of the next apartment open by the time Busby’s 
head was on a level with the floor. 

“These are beautiful, but not like the others,” said Babbette ; 
“do they please you?” 

“The fact of the matter is, I like these best,” said Busby. 

“They are more cool,” said Babbette, with an air of enjoy- 
ment. 

“The higher they are the better they do for me,” said Busby. 

“There are some more high,” said Babbette, fantasticising up 
another flight. 

“You see, I am a very odd fellow,” said Busby. 

“Oh no,” said Babbette. 

“But I am, though, and you will soon find that out; I shall 
make a bid for both these suites,” said Busby. 

“Ah, but M. des Sceurs does not like children, not even ladies,”’ 
said Babbette. 

“Tam only myself and my servant,” said Busby. 

“ And not married?” asked Babbette. 

“T should say not,” said Busby. 

“No, not married; I see you are not,” said Babbette. 

“ And never shall be unless I am a fool,” said Busby. 

“For shame!” said Babbette; “the English, they don’t 
marry ?” 

Busby lost no time in returning to the shop, and in engaging 
both suites of rooms. He gave orders to have his servant’s bed 
prepared in the upper apartment, and his in the one below. His 
motive for taking both was that there might be a space between 
him and Master wide enough for a third, though no other might 
come between. 
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AN EPIC OF WOMEN.* 


SEVERAL thousand years ago, according to the Mosaic legends, 
the first man was created and placed in paradise, where, notwith- 
standing the thousand beauties of the scene, he became heart 
hungry and dissatisfied. It must have been tedious, after all, in 
that paradise with only the beasts. So there was made out of his 
side, and given unto him as companion, a woman. She, speedily 
falling a victim to her own desires, and the well-timed sophistry 
of the Serpent, tempted Adam to commit certain prohibited deeds, 
which he, nothing loth, did commit. Whereupon the Creator of 
the pair, taking cognisance of their disobedince from his far-off 
palaces, came upon them in the garden accusing them of their 
sin. Hearing which Adam (somewhat ungallantly as it has alwaye 
appeared to us) threw the blame upon Eve, saying, “the woman 
tempted me.” But it availed him nothing, and straightway they 
were driven forth from the beautiful garden: 


The world was all before them where to choose 
Their place of rest. 


The character won by the woman then, she has retained ever 
since. Through all the countless years that stretch between that 
time and this, she has in all lands played the réle adopted by her 
in the garden, with what the newspapers call “ varying success.” 
Literature is wonderfully eloquent concerning her. But chiefly 
in poetical literature do we find her treated as the fair-false, the 
beautiful-deceitful one. Speaking generally, the contemplation 
of her is productive in the poet’s mind of one of two moods—the 
mood playful or the mood bitter. Either she is regarded ‘as the 
toy of an hour, to whose limbs, and eyes, and voice mad praises 
are sung, or she becomes the all-alluring, utterly faithless, entirely 
bewitching destroyer of the peace herself has inaugurated. One 
poet treats of her beauteous form and wondrous charmed ways; 
another bewails to all the passers-by that she is deceitful above all 
things and desperately wicked. Such are the two chief moods ol 
the poet. There are exceptional cases of course ; now and then 
a believing bard sublimes her into the impersonation of truth—for 
the True and the Beautiful are they not one?—while another 





* An Epic of Women and other Poems. By Arthur W. E. O’Shaughnessy. 
Second Edition. J.C. Hotten. 1871. 
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(dwelling in the country of the Philistines) degrades her into the 
| of dull domesticity. 

Seldom, however, does she command that large utterance of 
esteem which the poet bestows upon her less attractive fellow- 
mortals. The event of her death is not celebrated in such elegiac 
monuments (more lasting than brass or marble) as are raised in 
memory of other companions. Lycidas is dead, and will live for 
ever in English verse because he died. 


The soul of Adonais like a star 

Beacons from the abode where the eternal are. 
All the world hears Thyrsis mourned by his brother shepherd. 
The present Laureate weeps by the space of two years for the loss 
of a college contemporary. And Swinburne’s melodious wail 
over a brother poet is still ringing in our ears. But what of the 
Oelias, the Lesbias, the Julias? 

We do not wish to be understood as agreeing with the poets. 
On the other hand, we dare not set up our puny opinion in oppo- 
sition. We maintain a strict neutrality, and have mentioned the 
extraordinary circumstance at the threshold here in order to show 
that if the bitter note is all-pervading in the volume before us, is 
so constantly present in every poem and on every page, the author 
is not singular in his belief though he may be more persevering 
in his utterance of it. 

Mr. O’Shaughnessy’s mood, then, in dealing with woman is the 
second of the two which we have named. His bitterness has got 
beyond the stage of regret or pity even, though it can hardly be 
said to have entered that of contempt or hatred. It is neither 
sorrowful nor revengeful, neither pitying nor contemptuous. All 
we gather is that the consciously adopted tone of the poet is very 
bitter, and this he justifiies rather by relating the experience of 
others, than by any analysis of his own feelings. 

The seven poems which compose that portion of the volume 
called “ An B ic of Women,” give us the illustrations. The 
keynote of the whole, however—that which defines the poet’s 
own point of view—is the sonnet appended to them, which we 
quote at length, not more because of its relative importance than 
on account of its intrinsic beauty: 


(1867.) 


O woman, whose familiar face I hold 
In my most sacred thought as in a shrine, 
Who in my memories art become divine, 

Dost thou remember now those years of old, 

When out of all thine own life thou didst mould 
This life, and breathe thy heart in this of mine, 
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An Epic of Women: 


To rest and be in heaven? Alas, behold! 
Another woman coming after thee 
Hath had small pity,—with a wanton kiss 
Hath quite consumed my heart and ruined this, 
The life that was thy work : O, mother, see; 
Thou hast lived all in vain, done all amiss ; 
Come down from heaven again, and die with me! 

Having attempted to catch the poet’s mood, it only now re 
mains for us to indicate—in the few pages at our disposal—the 
admirable manner in which Mr. O’Shaughnessy has acquitted 
himself of his task. 

The first poem of this series of seven poetically accounts for the 
faithlessness of woman in the circumstances of her creation: 

And God said, “‘ Let us make a thing most fair, 
A woman with gold hair, and eyes all blue ;” 
He took from the sun gold and made her hair, 
And for her eyes He took His heaven’s own hue. 


From all beautiful essences sought out in every precious place he 
made her body: 
So the beginning of her was this way : 
Full of sea favours, beautiful and good, 
Made of sun, sky, and sea—more fair than they— 
On the green margin of the sea she stood. 

The lines following those quoted describe with marvellous skill 
the beauty of the new-made creation, the part that each essence, 
taken from inanimate nature, plays in rendering perfect her utter 
loveliness. As an instance of delicate and faithful painting the 
passage has very few equals. Nymphs from the brush of Etty or 
Frost are shamed by the unapproachable symmetry of this mother 
of all nymphs: | 

The world beheld and hailed her form and face ; 
The ocean spray, the sunlight, the pure blue 
Of heaven beheld and wondered at her grace ; 
And God looked out of heaven and wondered too. 
The sequel is rapidly but powerfully narrated; how that the God 
wondering, loved; how that loving he came upon her in a mist, 


And of her beauty quenched his Godlike thirst. 


How that he, the Maker, became the suppliant, granting her all 
things, and making a fate of her changeful whim. 


He feasted her with ease and idle food 

Of gods, and taught her lusts to fill the whole 
Of life; withal he gave her nothing good, 

And left her as he made her—without soul. 


And lo! when he had held her for a season 
In his own pleasure-palaces above, 

He gave her unto man ; this is the reason 

She is so fair to see, so false to love. 








An Epic of Women. 609 


Such a prologue does not leave us much to conjecture as to 
the teaching of the poems which it prefaces; and leaves us nothing 
to fear as to their manner. Mythical, historical, or evolved from 
the imagination, they point the same moral. In “The Wife of 
Hephestus,” infidelity detected is forgiven ere forgiveness is im- 
lored. In “Cleopatra,” queenly coquetry carried to inordinate 

ngths is overlooked by the victim, though it has proved well 
nigh fatal. In “The Daughter of Herodias,” wanton cruelty 
proceeding to the very death is displayed as an attribute of “ that 
Salome.” And although the motive alleged may seem to be in a 
dramatic point of view somewhat weak, it lends fresh horror to a 
tale sufficiently dreadful even in the simplicity of the original. 


—to have men say 
She slew him 


is the explanation given by the poet of the dread request: “ Give 
me here John Baptist’s head in a charger.” In “ Helen” there is 
depicted sorrow for past sinning—sorrow and the hopelessness of 
atonement. The concluding poem of the Epic, “ A Troth for 
Eternity,” places before us the picture of man avenged. In the 
others he plays a paltry part. He is held in complete and uncon- 
scious bonds. He bewails, but still believes. Detects, but still 
forgives. Dies, but still loves. But now we have him strangely 
moved to stop the course of lavish love by death. It is the Moor 
of Venice over again—but the Moor with a just and well-proved 
cause : 


Shall your mouth, 
The chaste, the holy one that I have kissed, 
Be desecrate once more? Shall your own arms 
Embrace and hug the very shame of you ? 
Shall this, your heart that made you mine, be false— 
Go once more seeking out adulteries ? 


No so: I strike the holy steel in it. 


It was the only way to keep her mine. 


We have now given a necessarily inadequate account of Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy’s “ Epic of Women.” The poems composing it 
are chiefly remarkable for a certain handling, at once delicate and 
forcible, of themes extremely difficult to manage successfully in 
verse or out of it. They present us with a series of pictures—in 
all of which the grouping and colouring are thoroughly artistic ; 
and in some of which the poet proves himself capable off. very dis- 
tinguished achievements. We come upon evidences frequently of 
the fact that the writer has been influenced by the works of many 
of our modern poets—particularly by those of the more imme- 
diately modern ones. The influence, however, does not betray 
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610 Finem Respice. 


itself in imitated mannerisms—those borrowed plumes of poetry 

which are yearly fatal to the hopes of so many aspiring jackdaws 

Our author has a manner of his own. It is the spirit of * 

work which betrays the influence. He belongs to a school of 
ovts, in which each disciple is also a master. 

The “ other poems” comprised in the volume—many of which 
have had for us quite as great a fascination as those mentioned— 
are omitted from notice now because we lack space (and not in- 
clination) to do them justice. We congratulate the author ona 
genuine and assured success, and promise ourselves many a plea- 
sant hour in the reperusal of his dainty volume. Our only regret 
is that our word of welcome should have its expression thus un- 
timely. We trust, however, to atone somewhat on the appearance 
of the author’s next work: for next work there surely will be. 





FINEM RESPICE. 


WHERE is she now ?—where is she now? 
Not in the house, nor in the town; 

Not in the garden, or by the hedge-row, 

Nor on the chair where we used to kneel down. 


Where is the voice ?—where is the love? 

Where is the smile?—where is the kiss? 
Not on the earth, but in heaven above, 
With loving angels,—eternal in bliss. 


Where is the face?—where is the form? 
Where are the hands?—where are the feet? 
Where is the heart that was pure, and so warm? 

Where are the eyes that did lovingly greet? 


These are no more,—no more will be; 

Ne’er can come back, ne’er can arise ; 
Sorrow has fled, and her spirit is free, 
Never more—never more—tears from her eyes. 


Why should we weep?—why should we mourn? 
"Tis not for long, ’tis but a breath ; 

Though unto us she can never return, 

We may join her, through the shadow of Death. 


Joy for our loss—joy for her again, 
Patiently rest—hopefully trust; 
Death is the garner who gathers the grain, 
Sifting from life, but the husk, and the dust! 
T. J. OUSELEY. 


